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The Stereoscope Goes To War 


In the August 17 issue of “Life” there was 
a full-page picture of a second lieutenant 
looking through a stereoscopic device, and 
underneath was the following legend: “G-2 
STUDENT GETS INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE ENEMY BY READING AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS THROUGH AN ARMY 
STEREOSCOPIC DEVICE.” 


Keystone stereoscopic vision-testing equip- 


ment and vision-training equipment are both 





playing a large part in the selection of men 
for specialized work both in the Army and 


in the Navy. 


If the use of the stereoscope and stereoscopic pictures is so important to the 
efhciency of the Army and the Navy and to the successful conduct of the war, it 
seems hardly necessary to emphasize its importance in the education of our chil- 
dren for their future—whether that future involves war or peace. With its im- 
pressive elements of reality, the stereograph brings both to the soldier and to the 


student vivid factual information that can be obtained in no other way. 


With these facts in mind, many schools are buying the Keystone units of 


stereographs in the social studies and in elementary science. 


Each unit covers a limited and 
specific field of subject matter, and 
has been prepared and provided with 
a teachers manual by an outstand- 
ing leader in that particular branch 
of education. 

When it is difficult to purchase more 


spectacular and more expensive visual- 
aid equipment, why not take advantage 





of the opportunity to equip your schools 
and your teachers with this valuable 
teaching aid? 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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Make this a movie Christmas—give films—the gift that brings 
: & é 
joy to the whole family, and to many more besides. 





For the more serious note, official war films—like this British picture 
“Words for Battle’’—and many U. S. Government films can be rented 
for as low as 25 cents per reel. (The first reel on any order carries a 
50c charge.) 








LET 





help brighten this 


WARTIME 
CHRISTMAS 





FILMOSOUND UTILITY, compact, precision-built projector offering 
every feature essential to finest reproduction of 16mm. sound and 
silent pictures. 











WORLD AT WAR! Brave voices singing, in battle- 


scarred churches, “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men!’ In millions of homes, vacant chairs tell 
mutely of loved ones fighting to bring true the dream 
of peace and happiness to all mankind. But that is not 
the complete picture of this wartime Christmas... 

Millions of homes and thousands of schools, 
churches, and clubs will rededicate themselves to the 
high ideals for which we fight. Fortunate, indeed, will 
be those who can enjoy the inspiration of fine motion 
pictures that fit the times and mood in which we carry 
on. There are morale-lifting films that tell of the war 
—and escape films which help one momentarily to 
think of other things. Yours is the choice. 

YOU can be among those so favored, if you will 
but put your projector to work. For yourself and your 
own family there are fine films to be bought 
and rented. But here, also, is it not “more 
blessed to give than to receive’? Think of the 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hellywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


PROJECTORS 


happiness and inspiration you can give by using your 
projector for social service to your community. 
Sound films—or silent (16mm. and 8mm.)—liter- 
ally by the thousands, awit your call. Consult your 
nearest Filmosound Library Branch, or Bell & Howell 
dealer. 
x FF Ff 


Take good care of your projector—If your projector needs 
service, do not wait too long. Let our Service Department 
look over your machine and advise you as to its best 
operation. The finest Filmosounds ever made are already 
doing full war duty. When peace returns they will again 
be showing your films with matchless brilliance of pic- 
ture and sound. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


Ses eS ee eae ee eeeee eee eeeee ee ee 22295 


r 
: BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

i 1817 Larchmont Avenue 

i Chicago, iliinois 

r Without cost or obligation, please send me: 

1 Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1942-A; 
t 
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Lists and descriptions of U. S. Government films avaii- 


able on rental basis. 


Name 


AdJress oa aete ee wan 
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The School — A Service 





RESIDENT Roosevelt in a few simple, well 
chosen words has defined the role of the schools 


in the present world crisis. Speaking at a Con 
ference sponsored by the United States Office of Edu 
cation Wartime Commission in Washington, D. C., 
August 28-31, 1942, he said, “We ask that every school 
house become a service center for the home front.” In 
this one sentence he has told us in the educational field 
in America wherein our responsibility lies. 

Doubtless many of you have read the account of the 
devotion of the teachers of Norway in keeping alive 
the ideals of freedom. This story was published in the 
United States Office of Education’s Education for Vic 
tory, and later republished in the September issue of 
The Elementary School Journal. | quote it to you here 
because it exemplifies, I believe, the courage, devotion, 
and vision which are characteristic of true educators 
throughout the world. 

The article explains that the 14,000 school teachers 
in Norway were ordered by the Nazi and Quisling 
government to join the “Teachers’ Front.”” This was 
done by the Quisling government because they were 
quite sure that school teachers were soft and would 
prefer to join, rather than to give up their salaries and 
pensions. Through the surrender of the teachers, an 
example would be set whereby more difficult sections 
of society could be overcome. 

The order was issued in February. Very few teach 
ers joined. They went on with their work without 
salaries or pensions. The Quislings then closed the 
schools, ostensibly because of a coal shortage. Teachers 
were arrested throughout Norway for resisting the 
QOuisling orders. Some of them were sent with Rus 


*Address presented at the Sixth Annual Southern Confer 
ence on Audio-Visual Education in Atlanta, November 
4-6, 1942. 
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CAMILLA BEST 


Supervisor Special Division 
of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Orleans Parish School Board 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


A scene from the Erpi 
classroom film titled 
“Mexican Children.” 


sian prisoners to do hard labor. By the first of April, 
1.300 had been arrested but still only 500 had joined 
500 out ot 14,000 teachers! . 

Seeing that they were not progressing along. thes 
lines, the puppet [Education Ministry made the an 
nouncement that all schools would reopen and that no 
teacher would have to join. As teachers, they would 
be regarded as members automatically. All they would 
have to do was to acknowledge membership in ordet 
to get their pay. The Statement in answer to this, 
issued by the teachers on April 10, so frightened the 
Quislings that schools were closed again. Parents now 
joined with the teachers, and 200,000 letters of protest 
were sent to the puppet government. On April 21, the 
Reich Commission for Norway declared that the resig 
nation of the teachers was regarded as a strike and 
threatened the interest and the security of Germany 
The 1,500 teachers who had been in prison were now 
tortured. Five hundred were sent on a filthy ship 
without sufficient food or water to the far North. The 
Nazis believed that people of culture and refinement 
could not stand this. Only four recanted, and two of 
these had lost their minds due to the torture they had 
suffered. 

During the summer months, the Nazi-Quisling gov 
ernment, having been defeated in their effort by the 
courage and endurance of the cultivated minds, de 
cided to withdraw from the stand they had_ taken, 
hoping that the teachers would come back in the fall 
with changed minds. They were disappointed in this. 
for the teachers’ ultimatum was “there will be no sur- 
render because, while German has been substituted 
for English as the second language, the Quislings have 
not been able to make the ‘V’ stand for ‘Verboten’. It 
still stands for ‘Victory’.” 

[ mention this situation in Norway because it brings 
home to us here in America the grave responsibility 
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me Front 


Many schools should take stock 
of their “effort.” comparing what 
they now do with what they can 
do, in the light of this article. 


A ceremonial procession 
seen in the Gutlohn 
feature, “This is India.” 


which we as educators face | mention t also becau 
it gives to each of us in the educational field a set 
of pride that we are with people like that. Many of 


who have pioneered in the field of visual education have 


come to understand pretty well the tenacity and the 
courage of conviction with which the teachers of Nor 
Way have held to thei Cause We whe have know1 


the value of visual aids in the teaching situation and 
have realized the enrichment of learning broug! I about 
by their use have many times experienced blocking 


\ et we 


have survived to see visual education come into its ow1 


discouragements, and lack of understanding 
at last. No longer is it necessary to say that visual 
education has “proved its worth.” In every branch of 
War activities, either by posters, filmstrips. moving 
picture films, or slides, visual education is being used 
and its value is recognized 

If the schools are to play a part in this onward marcel 


of visual education, the procedure must be two-fold; 


first. to work within the school itself. and second, t 


open the doors of every school house and go to work 


with community agencies. 





\. il 


a Brandon release. 





One of China’s “400,000,000,” 














irst. in the relating of visual education to work in 
i@ school in wartime, we must think of the subject 


matter fields being emphasized at this time. Mathe- 
matics with its problems drawn from the field of avi- 
ition, navigation, mechanized warfare, and industry. 

help of visual education. | mention the 
publication, Bibliography of Mathematical Educa 
William I. Schaaf, published by the 
Stevinus Press, because of its excellent listings of 


vill] need the 
mm. bv Di 


isual aids in mathematics. 

Uhe field of science is unusually rich in visual aids 
inaterial so that courses in physics which stress the 
study of heat, radio, photography and electricity, can 
he very ably supplemented by films, slides, filmstrips, 
and pictures. Much material is available for the 
courses being taught in pre-flight aeronautics. In the 
bulletin, Pre-/light Aeronautics in Secondary Schools, 
issued by the Federal Security Agency, United States 
Office of Education, will be found a “General Source 
List of Visual Aids.” 

In industrial arts, special application is being made 
to the operation of tools and courses in auto-mechanics 
with particular emphasis on the repairs of trucks, trac- 
tors and automobiles. Series of filmstrips are being 
inade for this purpose. An outstanding example of 
motion pictures to increase industrial skills in war pro- 
duction is the U. S. Office of Education series on vari- 
These films are 
distributed nationally through Castle Films. 


ous phases of machine shop work. 


Health, which perhaps stands in immediate impor- 
tance above everything else, both in school and outside. 
can be vitally taught by the use of visual aids. All of 
you are familiar witii visual material on the care of the 
teeth, the care of the eyes, prevention of the spread 
of disease. proper diet and nutrition. The school 
nurses will welcome the use of visual aids in their work 
in the schools. Many of the advanced home economics 
courses in high school are placing emphasis on home 
nursing. Much good material can be found along these 
lines. 

Visual aids will be used in the pre-induction courses 
which are being prepared for use in the school for the 
purpose of giving our young men and women a funda- 
mental understanding of the basic problems with which 
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Demonstrating the effect of a swift current of air on top 
curved surface of plane’s wing, in the Bray motion picture 
“Youth Takes to Wings.” 


they will be confronted when inducted inte military 
service. These courses will serve to shorten the train- 
ing of our armed forces after they are actually in the 
service. 

In social studies where global concepts of the pres- 
ent war and postwar living must be presented, what 
better way can be found of making students familiar 
with the peoples of the world than by the use of pic- 
tures? A film on China, a stillfilm on Australia, a set 
of slides on Norway can do more to give a real appre- 
ciation of the values in the lives of these people, the 
people with whom we are allied in a struggle to bring 
about a better world, than all of the printed words in 
all of the books. We may speak a different language 
from our Latin-American neighbors but through pic- 
tures of home life, food, shelter, games, and festivals. 
we can really know them, and they can know us. 

In vocational guidance, students can be directed to a 
better field of service through the knowledge obtained 
concerning the training and future development of 
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OEM Defense Photo 
Making Surgical Dressings (“Women in Defense’) 
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occupations by means of films on vocational guidance. 

These are some of the ways in which we can serve 
within the classroom, but an even greater opportunity 
lies before us in carrying our work of visual education 
to the community. How many of us have felt some 
times that people in our community do not understand 


Zz 


. = —4 
Over open country or water, the LOWEST 
SAFE A LTITUDE is 500 feet. This means 500 

d other obstructions as well. 





From the Jam Handy slidefilm set on “Pilot Training.” 


what we are doing with visual aids within the school ? 
We have felt that if we could come in contact with 
more of the people in the community, we could demon 
strate to them the value of skillfully used visual aids 
Herein now lies our golden opportunity. 

If yours has been the same experience as mine, you 
will now find the community seeking you out. Pro 
jectors are not to be had; yours in the schools should 
be made available for all war-time activities. The 
school buildings should be opened to all civic organi 
zations engaged in war work. Recently, in one week, 
some three thousand air-raid wardens saw a picture 
through the means of school projectors in New Orleans 

Cooperation should be given to the Red Cross for 
the showing of its film, Until the Doctor Comes It 
is in four reels and is available through your local 
chapter of the Red Cross. In groups of Junior Red 
Cross workers, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp-fire 
Girls, Four-H Clubs, and Future Farmers of America, 
interest in photography can be developed ; also through 
the use of visual aids, world consciousness can be cre 
ated by the study of our world neighbors. In one of 
our settlement houses in New Orleans, by the use of 
one film on South America, a social worker has built 
an entire project on dances, costumes, and the recrea 
tions of our neighbors to the South. 

By use of a film on the Constitution, some simple 
units on our Government have been worked out fot 
delinquent boys in one of our municipal homes in order 
to bring to them convincingly the privilege of being an 
\merican. 

In the book, This /s Our China, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek tells of school-community work in China. In 
the chapter entitled, “Educating the Children of the 
Revolution” she tells how, in the schools established 
for the children whose fathers had been killed, a three- 
fold program was planned for the training of the 
head, the heart, and the hand. In training the heart, 
a contribution is made by the students in the schools 

(Concluded on page 394 
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Moving Pictures as an Integral Part 
of War Production Training 


HE success of any program whether educational, 

- social or business depends on the cooperation of 
a all who are participating. For the Hartford pub 
lic schools, with excellent cooperation from our Super 
intendent of Schools, Fred Ls. Wish, Jr., and our 
Assistant Superintendent Thomas F. Carberry, a center 
has been established at the Administration Building. 
Here a film library and the necessary equipment are 
always available in charge of Mr. Harold Ludwig. In 
Hartford there are twenty-seven schools,—twenty 
elementary, four junior high, and three senior high 
schools,—with eleven sound and sixteen silent projec 
tors distributed as follows: sound equipment is avail 
able in four elementary schools, in two junior high 
schools, and in three senior high schools ; silent projec 
tors are available in eleven elementary schools, in two 
junior high schools, and in one senior high school. In 
addition, there are two sound and two silent projectors 
available at the Administration Building for gereral 
distribution to the schools which lack equipment, and 
occasionally they are loaned to approved local organi 
zations. 

The central film library contains one hundred and 
twenty silent and forty-seven sound titles, all on 16mm 
film. Schools requisition these films, either weekly or 
on long range schedules. When the films are returned 
to the central library, they are rewound, inspected and 
the necessary repairs made. Movie projectors frot 
the various schools are also sent to the Administration 
Building for adjustment and repair. 

At Weaver High School a projection squad composed 
of twelve students, four from each class, was started 
in November 1939 under the capable leadership of M1 
G. Hapgood Parks, instructor in physics ana chemis 
try, and in charge of visual education. It may be inter 


Film projection for 
General Machine class, 
in the war production 
training program at 
Hartford Public High. 


A high school industrial training program 
designed to help speed wartime production. 


WALTER F. McANDREWS 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Hartford, Connecticut 


esting to relate briefly the organization and activities 
of this group. 

The squad consists of twelve boys, four from each 
of the classes. As the four senior members of the 
group graduate, four new sophomore members are 
selected and thoroughly trained to handle the sound 
and silent equipment available. When he has proven 
is competence, each boy is awarded an emblem which 
lesignates him as an operator qualified to conduct any 
program involving the use of the school’s visual equip- 
ment. These boys are subject to call for duty at all 
hours of the day, every day in the week, and such is 
their devotion that it is very exceptional that any other 
cngagemient is sufficiently important that it cannot be 
set aside when a request for an operator arrives. 

Programs have been given for such groups as the 
\Var Production Training Classes in machine work, 
first aid classes, air raid protection and warden train- 
ing groups, and physical training classes outside of 
the regular courses of the school. Programs have been 
conducted, not only during the school day, but after- 
noons, evenings, and Saturdays, and not a few of them 
have been conducted at other schools. To date a total 
of 422 programs have been conducted by the members 

f the projection squad. 

The entire squad is organized for duty in cooperation 
with the air raid program of the school. Under such 
conditions these boys set up the sound projector, 
speakers, and microphone in such a manner that the 
principal, at his office, is able to address every pupil 
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Pictures from the U. S. Office of Education films on 
“Precision Measurement” (distributed by Castle Films), 
showing—from top to bottom—the Steel Rule, Microme- 
ter, Vernier Scale, Height Gages and Standard Indicators. 
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and teacher as they are assembled in the first and sec 
ond floor corridors. Each boy has a certain duty to 
perform in such a drill and upon the occasion of their 
first trial the twelve boys assembled from through- 
out the school as the air raid signal sounded, brought 
the equipment from the storage room on the third floor, 
and assembled it in the first and second floor corridors. 
The equipment was in actual operation and use in less 
than hve minutes after the drill gong sounded. 

In July 1940 Defense Training Classes were started 
at Hartford Public High School and to date approxi 
mately twenty-hve hundred young men and women 
have enrolled in the General Machine courses, either 
part-time or full-time \t present our three senior 
high schools—Bulkeley, Hartford Public High and 
Weaver—are offering General Machine courses part 
time in hve machine shops. This is in addition to the 
regular use of these shops by our high school students 
For nearly two years the shops were in operation twen- 
ty-four hours a day, six days a week. A course in 
General Machine was offered for high school senior 
boys and girls the past two years on Saturdays and 
during vacation periods for students not only from 
our three senior high schools but also from high schools 
in the surrounding communities without such facilities 
\ course in General Machine was offered for women 
last summer. 

The completion record of these trainees has been 
exceptionally high, and the number placed in employ 
ment has been nearly one hundred per cent. Thanks 
to the splendid cooperation of our local industries, well 
trained instructors were loaned to assist our industrial 
arts instructors in these courses. The United States 
Kmployment Service is also contributing much to the 
success of this program through its selection of trainees 
for the courses. 

Today the abundance of material and teaching aids 
available compared to the early days of this program 
is due to the many fine contributions of our Federal. 
State and local agencies, all of which have done a 
remarkable job in collecting and distributing this 
material. 

The primary purpose of all Defense Training Cen 
ters, now War Production Training Centers, is to 
produce semi-skilled operators for the various machin 
operations as quickly as possible. ‘The term semi 
skilled is used because in the short-time, intensive de 
fense courses no trainees can be called skilled when 
compared to the experienced worker. The person com 
pleting the courses has a few elementary concepts of 
machine operation and not much more. This does not 
reflect adversely on the school, trainee or instructor 
There is no time for more. And it may be said that 
the students who complete, in fact all who participate 
in the program, do receive a considerable amount of 
information which they never can assimulate becaus« 
of the intensity of the course. So the problem of in 
struction resolves itself into what units shall be taught 
and the best method of teaching them. 

Types of instruction vary in direct proportion to 
the number of teachers employed, for each instructor 
conveys his message to the students in the way he 
thinks is best and which probably is the best method 
at his command. Some do it best by talking; some by 
demonstration ; some by a combination of both. This 
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The following is a sample of our schedule at Weaver 
High School War Production Training Center for this 
year: 

Sept. 15, “How To Run a Lathe’—Sept. 17, “Steel 
Rule.” “Fixed Gages,” “Micrometer”—Sept. 22, “Ver- 
nier Scale,’ “Height Gages and Standard Indicators” — 
Sept. 24, “Milling Machines,” “Cutting Keyways,” 
“Straddle and Surface Milling to Close Tolerances”— 
Sept. 29, “Straddle Milling,” “Plain Indexing and Cut- 
ting a Spur Gear’’—Oct. 27, “Steel—Man’s Servant” — 
Nov. 10, “Flow’’—Jan. 26, ‘Where Mileage Begins,” 
“Diesel, The Modern Power’—Apr. 15, “The Inside 
of Are Welding’’—May 13, “The Making and Shaping 
of Steel.” 

Our schedule permits all students to see each film 
twice (if he remains in the course for fourteen weeks. ) 
Che first time the student sees the film it often evolves 
into amusement; however, after he has performed the 
operation or operated the particular machine shown in 
the film, he reacts differently—that his thinking has 


Close-up showing operation of a lathe in “The Metal Working —})ee)_ stimulated is attested by his questions. These 
Lathe,” produced by South Bend Lathe Works.’ : 





questions have been of two-fold value: first, they an- 
swer doubts and problems in the trainees’ minds and 
secondly, they give the instructor a core upon which 
to formulate a set or group of suggested points of in- 
terest that the trainee can look for in the film. In mill- 
ing, for example. the following points are stressed: 


last method, in my opinion, is probably the best. How 
ever, unfortunately there are comparatively few who 
can consistently perform in this manner. Happily, be 
cause of man’s ingenuity, we do have a mechanical 
teacher which never varies in its approach to the lesson, 


which never shows the results or the effects of the Holding methods 0. Cleanliness 

party the night before, or commits the cardinal sin of - Mounting cutters of rial cuts 

“taking for granted” the student knows certain facts - Centering stock 8. Vibrations Vs. accuracy 

beforehand. This instructor is the talking moving +. Use of feelers 9. Coolants 

picture. 5. Direction of cut 10. Protection of finished 
The U.S. Office of Education in Washington, the surtaces 

Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh, and certain commercial Che values derived trom these films are not easily 

manufacturing companies have done a magnificent job listed but a few may be mentioned: production meth- 

in producing films on the machine trade skills Vhese ods not easily adapted to school work; new uses for 

films may be purchased at a very low cost. Througl old machines; a survey of a far greater field of men- 


these films the story is told in clear, concise, and unde 
standable language. It is a story told in such a manne 
that the very intelligent are not provoked and the many 
are kept interested without being made to feel that the 
operation is too difficult for them to comprehend. Be 
cause each film is the product of a concerted grouy 


effort, rather than the work of an individual, eacl 
lesson filmed has the proper skills demonstrated, the 
correct technical vocabulary is employed, the approach 
is satisfying, and there is a continuity of thought that 
cannot and does not fail to attract and hold the interest 
of its audience. The proof of this is in the results and 
in our three high schools, for the instructors are as 
enthusiastic about the machine operation films as a1 


the trainees. Some feel that at least fil er cent 
all instruction should be by this method 


In our three high schools the following types 
heavy machines are available: 1. Lathes, 2. Millers, 3 
Grinders, 4. Shapers and Planers. All students regard 
less of the machine they are operating are allowed 
see the films. Schedules are prepare t ll schov 
to prevent conflicts and to provide suf nt time 


Mr. Ludwig at the Administration Bu 


the films for breaks and rewinding 





View from General Electric’s “The Inside of Arc Welding,” showing 
*The machine shop films made by The Off (left) the proper and (right) improper angle of electrode for a correct 
Education are distributed bv Castle Filn arc under normal conditions. 
é 
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suration and testing (impractical to schools) ; a more 
diversified group of jigs and fixtures; and illustrations 
of the newest type of machine in the field. Unimpor- 
tant as it may seem, this last item serves as a bumper 
to the learner when he goes to work in the shop. [Even 
though he has not run the newest machine, he at least 
has seen it running and he knows tiiat underneath the 
imposing finish the machine is simply another lathe, 
grinder or automatic screw machine and he can ap- 
proach the new job with a much greater feeling of 
confidence. 

These films do a fine job of demonstrating the im- 
portance of safety and cleanliness in modern manu fac- 
turing and they tend to impress upon the trainee’s mind 
the close tie-up between accuracy and production with- 
out which we would have few such happy feelings as 
run through us at the mention of Midway, the Coral 
Sea, the Solomons, and North Africa. 

In conclusion, I have tried briefly to portray what 
we are doing in Hartford with the available films and 
equipment especially in our War Production Training 
Centers. The keen interest demonstrated by our ad- 
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ministrative officials (superintendents, directors, prin 
cipals and teachers) in providing the facilities and 
encouraging their use, and through the purchasing of 
new films for the central library that are recommended 
by teacher committees, will enable the Hartford schools 
to maintain their leadership in this important area. 
The projection squad at the Weaver High School illus 
trates one method of developing and maintaining an 
active interest in the many contributions films are 
making and will continue to make in bringing to the 
classroom in a progressive school the motivation and 
instructional aids that cannot be secured in any other 
way. Through visual aids valuable time is saved and 
a real advantage is gained in a time when trips through 
neighboring factories are no longer possible. Fortun 
ately high fences and closed doors will not prevent a 
valuable experience through the use of available films, 
for nearly all major industries now have films to tell 
the story of their production methods. Through con- 
tinued use of these films we feel that the saying “too 
little and too late’ will not apply to our War Produ 
tion Training Program in Hartford. 


Sense versus Non-Sense 


H. A. HENDERSON 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ISUAL Education has come to mean any sense 
or experimental process of learning and is as 
old as the stream of life. 

I am inclined to think that what we have been taught 
to call instinct, like the robin building its nest or the 
squirrel making its winter home, is the result of many 
generations of experimental learning. Consider the 
following illustrations: When the automobile first 
came into use.it was very difficult to drive without 
killing dogs. The dogs had been accustomed to horses 
and a horse will not step on a dog or hurt it if this 
can be avoided; also, the dog knew the speed of the 
buggy. Today, after some five generations of dogs, 
even though the machines travel much faster and there 
are many more of them, comparatively few dogs are 
killed. It is sometimes said that mosquitos are learn- 
ing to grow smaller in order to get through our screens. 

In the earliest processes of learning the boys were 
taught by actual experience how to hunt, prepare shel- 
ter and to protect themselves. By the same method 
the girls were taught to care for the home, to prepare 
the food and clothing. All our fundamental informa- 
tion is acquired the same way today. The child when 
he enters school has a marvelous background of experi- 
mental knowledge. A farmer would hardly teach a 
boy to operate a twine binder by having him read books 
on the subject. 

The gradual growth of language means that man 
learned to articulate sounds in such a way that the 
sound could be used to recall experiences. If two or 
more had learned to associate the same sound with the 


Excerpts from a lecture given by the writer 
at Butler University, and recorded by Justus 
Rising, Head of the Engineering Drawing De- 
partment of Purdue University, for reproduction. 


same experience, then it would be possible for one 
person to recall an experience to another provided th: 
other had had the same experience. “Words are handy 
tools but they mean the same thing only to those that 
have had the same experience.” So it is in the sequence 
of learning; we first get the experience, then use the 
memory or recall and this opens the door to thinking 
which is the Creator’s greatest gift to man. 

Astronomy is the result of the sense experiences of 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians as night after night they 
observed the movements of the stars and charted the 
heavens so it would be possible to give a common name 
to the various heavenly bodies and locate them in their 
seasons. Every science has developed through long 
and tedious experimental processes. 

The Greek philosophers drew their lessons from the 
objects observed while walking about. Aristotle is the 
most outstanding exponent of this “peripatetic meth 
od.” As an example of experimental learning my 
thoughts turn ever to Socrates. It was my privilege 
to enter the cave room, hollowed out on the side of a 
sand stone hill on the outskirts of Athens, and recline 
on the stone couch where Socrates lay as he gave to 
his disciples his final discourse on the immortality of 
the soul. 

Let us consider, with reverence, the greatest teacher 
the world has known, The Christ. “Is it lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar?” Christ did not go into a discussion 
of civics. He said “Show me a penny,” and they 
showed Him a penny... . He said “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
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that are God's.” A visual lesson, a1 the greatest models, maps, drawings, natural specimen and sand- a 
lesson on civil government that has ever been taught table. Photography with its multiplicity of pictures was 
“Where is the Kingdom of Heaven: He set a child added to the above list near the close of the past cen- 
in their midst, and ‘said, “] xcept ye become as a littl tury and today beautiful and appropriate pictures are 
Meth ve can in no wise enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” available everywhere. Many years ago Glenn Frank, 
Visual images were His teaching material Consider in his New York World column, prophesied: 

the lilies of the field.” “Not a sparrow falletl “i “T suspect that the next great step in the intellec- 
sower went forth to sow.” “A man planted a vineyard. ° tual development of the race will depend upon our 
And the highest reward He offered w sual cul reading less and looking at pictures more.” 
mination. “Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall Early in this century the mazda bulb was discovered 
SEE God.” I-have not been able to find any lesson, and found suitable for illumination in the slide lantern. 
taught by this Master Teacher which was not based on This made the stereopticon available for classroom use. 
sense teaching. Previously it was used for illustrated lectures. At the 

Fortunately the teachings of the masters were re same time the stereograph, which had been a source 
corded and preserved through the dark ages, but of pleasure in the home, was found helpful in bringing 
unfortunately the scrolls or books containing the teach correct imagery to the child in school. Until 1915 
ings of the masters too often became the basis tor meré visual aids were used only at the option of classroom 
memory learning and not the source from which the tcachers and often they were frowned upon by ad- 
learner could obtain help in his creative and intellectual niunistrators, 
thinking. Creative thinking cannot be done with mem The “Moving Picture” was first displayed to the 
ory learning. Teachers should not b rely conveyors amazed public toward the close of the “gay nineties.”’ 
to transfer the words of the textbook into the memory ‘or some twenty years it was commercialized only for 
of the would-be learnet entertainment. By 1915 it had fornd its way into some 

“IT want to know a lot of things. With curiosity school auditoriums and then school authorities and ad- 

I'm cursed ministrators began to awake to the possibilities of 

But teacher says that | must get my education first.” “Bringing the World to the Classroom.” 

Books in abundance should be at the disposal of the By 1924 there was enough interest in this type of 
learner. They should be a much sought after source to presenting subject matter that Dr. Frank Freeman of 
supplement the natu uriosity of the child, stimu Chicago University was authorized by a research de- 
lated by the understanding teacher. partment of the N.E. A. to investigate its value by 

Since the beginning the Renaissance period the comparative tests, and $10,000.00 was set aside for this 
outstanding leaders pedagogics have endeavored to purpose. The results of these investigations are set 
reduce the importa of the text books in favor of forth in Dr. Freeman’s book “Visual Education.” 
more experimental learning. Let us listen to a few \\'hile the tests made by Dr. Freeman proved the worth 
of them: of the moving picture, they also proved the value of 

iis Ni as cit wstisiiaiiditianieiies tie tem ceiali the demonstration, stereograph, lantern slide and other 

thundering in their pupils’ ears as 1f they were pouring int visual aids. 
a funnel, while the pupils’ business is only to repeat what Within five or six years of the publication of “Visual 


their masters hav ducation” the talking picture had been added to the 


FRANCIS BAco Turn away from the shallow springs silent picture and the educational films had been re- 
natural science, an lraw from the unfathomable and evet ’ , - - ota, d 
ki, Mate sitiniion th coutiien tia ee duced from 35mm to l6mm width. This was a great 
i Stil i\ . iMid 0) ) ( < oti i « if < ire 


help to the schools as the 16mm projectors were much 
cheaper and easier to handle and the 16mm film is 


with active senses.’ 


COMENIUS “For it is certain that there is nothing in th 


understanding which has not been previously in the sens¢ made only on the non-inflammable material. 
and consequently, to exercise the senses carefully in dis Preceding the work of Dr. Freeman, Dr. & J. Weber 
criminating the differences of natural objects is to lav th had written his Doctor's thesis at Columbia University 


found: Oo of al sdom.” . 7 sy ; . 
tor-ndation of all wisdom (published in 1922 by THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN), 
) X a iess have se V h mv < nm ¢ Ss and we ; - i > : ies? ie . 4 
Joun Locke: “Un [ have seen it with n y' the first thesis in this field, entitled “Comparative Ef- 


perceived it with my own understanding I am as void o . , - a rs : : : . 
Saigecen® - fectiveness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 


knowledge and as much in the darkness as bef Re : : 
pies ae rag fi Instruction.”” Dr. Weber later wrote “Picture Values 
ROUSSEAIL ‘The period of childhood should be devoted t ' : ne , - ‘ 
eae arty * in Education,” with the same publisher, based on his 
physical development and the training of the senses Phi ip ; ae 
abuse of books is destructive to knowledge.” researches at the | niversity Of Kansas. 
Pestatozz1: “The man who has only word wisdom is les [he general impression that any teacher can use 
susceptible to the truth than a savage.” visual aids was soon dispelled. In fact the abuse of 
l'ROEBEL: “The task of education is to assist natural develop visual aids was very apparent and discouraging to 
ment toward its destined end.” school administrators. It became necessary to set up 
Jou N DEWEY “The image is the greatest instrument o courses in the teacher training institutions—courses 
instruction. If nine-tenths of the energy at present directed which would not only convince the teacher of the value 


toward making: th child learn certain things were spent of using visual aids but help him to select and use 


seeing to it that the child was forming proper images, thi 


setshe il Cattmetinn eet Kuta: toon properly the visual aid which would best meet the need 

- of each specific problem. Within the last 12 years 

Thoughtful and progressive teachers have always such courses have been established in some 200 teacher 

found help in the use of such visual aids as were avail training schools. Visual Education is still in its in- 
able. Among these are the blackboard, bulletin board, fancy and it does not yet appear what it will be. — 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
OT FOR THEATRES 


EDWIN KROWS 


By ARTHUR 


ERE is the point of that fallacy 
which has misled so many theatrical 
men who have tried vainly to or- 


ganize the non-theatrical field. The values, 


which are traded between service or- 
ganization and customer here, are vari- 
ously different from those simple and 
literal ones involved in the regular 
playhouse transaction. The money 
fallacy is common enough. Too many 
agencies using non-theatrical films have 
it also, and gauge their appropriations 
for picture production accordingly. 
Most small non-theatrical producers 
have it, too, and consider it reasonable 
to work on the strictly “educational” 
and “social service” pictures for star- 
vation prices because they recognize 
that so littke money can be obtained 
generally in rental or outright sale of 
They forget that there are 
values 


prints. 
higher values for the client 
which just do not happen to be ex- 
pressed often by the coinage system 
and that the client should be charged 
accordingly. 

The result is that the professional 
maker of this type of picture—and 
please understand again that I am 
referring to the “non-commercial” 
offering which many in this field are 
pleased to regard as being idealistically 
at the top of the “non-theatrical” class 
and to the producer who makes that 
sort of thing exclusively for his bread 
and-butter without industrial or equip- 
ment sidelines—usually lives a hand- 
to-mouth existence. His customer has 
to advance funds for production all 
through the production period. That is 
sufficiently demoralizing; but, in addi- 
tion, the shoestring producer is obliged 
by a low contract price, which allows 
for few contingencies, to make his 
picture in a hole-and-corner, fugitive 
manner. Unable to pay his workers by 
standard wage scales, he has con- 
stantly to dodge labor unions. He can 
not afford up-to-date cameras and 
lights. He cannot afford § standard 
sound-recording equipment. He keeps 
down the number of studio scenes be- 
cause of heavy expense there. He is 
able to fulfil scarcely any part o' his 
obligation on the liberal basis which 
should prevail for an efficient result. 

If satisfactory work could be done 
in this cheese-paring manner, Holly 
wood producers (who are no fools) 
would do it, too. The shameful neces- 
sity under which these harassed souls 
are still called non-theatrical producer: 
would quickly end if customers (and 
they, themselves) would frankly esti- 
mate picture benefits in terms other 
than money. But, of course, as a 


body, they never will. That would be 
contrary to human nature. So I hope, 
for the ultimate soundness of the non- 
theatrical field, that a// non-theatrical 
films, including especially the unsubsi- 
dized kind, will some day be bought 
and sold in that straight over-the- 
counter style which is self-evident and 
I am sure that the large, 
prosperous, non-theatrical producers 
who make classroom reels out of funds 


measurable 


derived from indirect sources—those 
who do estimate values in terms other 
than money directly received—will 
heartily endorse this sentiment as one 
the realization of which would relieve 
them of a complicated system. But, 
up to now, this scheme of swapping 
advantages has kept a developing, hit 
or-miss business alive, where a cash 
and-carry plan would quickly end it 
It keeps it alive in such an engaging 
manner that the profit-seeking theatri 
cal men return to it again and again, 
only to retire in complete mystification 
upon finding so little money there 





Advice on film care prepared by 
Charles Roach of Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College in 1921 for users 
in his own area, became the mas- 
ter guides in many other places. 


Before the close of the silent films 
period this exchanged-values idea had 
manifested itself in probably all its 
important phases. At first the pictures 
vere sold outright, the assumption 
being, no doubt, that the non-theatrical 
customer was a thoroughly irrespon 
sible person, not to be trusted in a 
rental plan. Charles Urban, grand 
daddy of educational production and 
distribution, probably set the original 
price in that direction. His films were 
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Part 42.—More about varying viewpoints 
upon which non-theatrical systems of dis- 
tribution are founded and by which they 
carry on their several lines of business. 


sold through Kineto, Ltd., at “four 
pence per foot net—no charge for 
tinting, but ‘toning extra.” But an en 
tire subject then might be only fifty 
feet long. When specifically non 
theatrical libraries came in, it was 
chiefly understood, by those regularly 
in the business, that non-theatrical 
customers in general would not pay 
reasonable rentals. The question then 
naturally arose, what would they pay: 

The charge was settled at around 
two dollars per 35-mm reel per day 
In this arrangement, though, the reels 
were discarded theatrical subjects, 
patched and made as serviceable as 
might reasonably be. The intrinsic 
value of a reel of this sort on the 
theatrical market, before being turned 
over to this salvage use, averaged prob 
ably one dollar, so the first day’s 
returned the invest 


rental usually 


ment and something more Chen 
standards raised as the customer be 
came more discriminating and de 
manded cleaner, unbroken prints. If 
the subject was a popular number, the 
non-theatrical distributor might take 
a chance on buying a new print for 
his library, in which case he would be 
likely to pay fifty dollars per reel 

To protect himself against competi 
tion from other distributors who might 
also buy new reels for rental purposes, 
he sometimes signed a contract witl 
the original producer, thereby gain 
ing exclusive non-theatrical rights fo 
a period of several years—ten was the 
usual number. For this privilege he 
might pay $100 on the given subject. 
and the negative would be held at a 
stated laboratory where he, and _ the 
actual owner, might order duplicate 


prints, as required, at actual cost. In 
1923 Pathé Exchange introduced a 
system providing new prints where 


ever a customer would take a three 
vear lease The leasing arrangement 
did not mean that Pathé expected to 
receive a still usable print at the end 
of that time, but that it might then be 
reclaimed and destroyed and thus kept 
from illicit further use 

\ new print, haying an intrinsic 
value so much greater than a used one, 
was, of course, a larger distribution 
risk. Amateur operators and poor pro 
jection could easily destroy large sex 
tions of film, for which damage there 
could be little redress. Nevertheless, 
the distributor had two leading meth 
ods of guarding against such possible 
losses. One was to have the customer 
sign a contract assuming responsibility 


for condition of the print, and the other 
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was to send along with the catalogues 
and sometimes with individual ship- 
ments of film, printed instructions on 
proper handling. The instructions 
given by Charles Roach, in a bulletin 
published by Iowa State Agricultural 
College, in August, 1921, were widely 
copied for this purpose 

These approaches had to be made 
tactfully, of course. If a customer was 
threatened with reprisals before he 
had even received the shipment he 
would cease thereafter to be a cus 
tomer and, if he was made to be 
lieve that the use of the film was too 
complicated, he would be discouraged 
from attempting it It is interesting 
to observe, in view of what has been 
said about exchanged values, that the 
sharpest reminders of neglected re 
ports and the most rigid systems ot 
fines for reels kept over-long, are to 
be found in those non-theatrical librar 
ies where “free” films prevail. 


f aroused 


I encountered an instance ¢ 
antagonism, caused by too stern a 
sales policy, at a well-known experi 


mental school il southern New Jer 


sev. The officials there had rented a 
three-reel subject on American his 
torv. Through unskilled projection the 
operator had scratched it badly from 
end to end, causing irreparable injury 
to that particular print. The owners 
demanded restitution, and the school 
was quite willing to make this on a 
cost basis. Instead of meeting straight 
laboratory expense, however, it was 
obliged to pay the full list price of 
the subject, which was $200 per reel 
Resentment there has made the au 
thorities of that school forever wary 


ot film renters 


Willard Cook worked out highly 
practical agreement forms, specify 
ing that charges for possible damage 


would be nominal. Among cautions on 


the proper handling of reels, nothing 
became more celebrated than “The 
Film Prayer,” by Andrew P. Hollis 
It dates from ‘about 1920, when its 
author was in.charge of the North 


Dakota Visual Education Service and 
wrote it for the guidance of his own 
patrons. It was first printed for him 
at the State College u 


Educational Screen, of whiel 


| arezo Phe 
Hollis was 
for a time associate editor, reproduced 
it for wider information; and reprint 
ing occurred in so many places, in 
cluding the official bulletins of a num 
ber of leading colleges, that even the 
man who wrote it probably ‘still does 
not know of them all W orldwide 
circulation was given it at a_ single 
step when the Eastman Kodak Com 
pany began regular use of it in its 
film catalogue. In a letter as lately as 
the spring of 1942, Hollis told me that 
“The requests still come 
have been the Methodist Publishing 
House at Nashville, 
al Films, Ltd... of Canada, and the 
Frederick Brail Visual Service.” 


\ price to customers much above 


Recent ones 


Tennessee, Gener 


actual costs indicates that the sub 


ject has been produced especially tor 
the non-theatrical field, and that the 
expense therefore is being thus gradu- 
ally amortized, along with the labora- 
tory costs. In certain instances where 
Government departments have needed 
additional pictures in their work but 
ave been without funds for the pur- 


pose, they have 


arranged with inde 
pendent film-makers to codperate by 
providing the production factors while 
thev, themselves, gave the materials 
to be photographed. In regular Govern 
nent bulletins the subjects then have 


been publicized, and all sales have 


been made through the producer, whose 


rice has been set to return his costs 
speedily as might be. Unfortunately, 
with the market generally incapable 


hy all reels should 


of understanding w 
ot cost the same, this exploitation 
nd-sales arrangement, so far as I have 
beet able to discover, has never 
orked out satisfactorily. 

| refer to the tendency of the cus 
er to think of all reels as worth the 
e figure with reservations, first, 
that this attitude is not always true, 
nd then that producers are only too 
rone to jump at excuses for their own 
failures in the field. A common alibi 
non-theatrical pro 
cers is that their market has been 


1 


ruined by the lavish 


ro! unemployed 


distribution ot 


films. Superficially this seems 


e enough, an indet scrutiny, it 
pears relatively serious. However, 
the truth of the matter is that every 
ree” film obliges its user to become 
rty to the dissemination of some 
iA fal da, ana, in places where such 


rrangement yrohibited, the regu 


market is nobstructed At the 
time one must be mindful that 
ebody must produce even the 
ee’ films, so 1 that place also the 
heatrical producer may find em 
ent \ccording to my experience 
find it financially an even more 


table place 


price situation was somewhat 

whet the populai intro 

ot 16 reels, the average 

t harge o two dollars per reel 
dav for worthwhile material was 
tine aintained. The intrinsic 

he new reel then was under 

( yllars ( hipping costs were 
roportionately reduced. Later, how 
ever. through for competition, the 
rental rate was cut to a dollar 

ftv average, and there was a strong 
in progress to reduce it. still 

re to a dollar, shipping time and 

e lost in transit not counted. This 
was blocked bv the coming of 

the ore expensive sound pictures 


Rell & Howell who manufacture 


eras as Well as projectors, ure¢ 


ht purchase prints from thei 


tensive 16mm Filmo 


Library, es 

pecially of travelogues, bidding the 

customer to reédit them to suit his own 

eeds and to interpolate shots photo 
phed by himselt 
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When an adequate, average non- 
theatrical picture costs approximately 
three dollars per foot to produce—they 
occasionally cost less and frequently 
several times more—and there is added 
to this sum the laboratory charges for 
prints, the office overhead, advertising 
and selling costs and the many other 
items of legitimate expense (not to 
forget the cost of replacements due to 
wear and tear in the comparatively 
short life of a reel), it becomes appar- 
ent that a return of two dollars per 
reel per diem, with unprofitable days 
lost in transit and more when there 
are no bookings at all, will take a long 
while to work off the investment. And, 
when one speaks of a reasonable profit 
which must be made besides, it seems 
all too preposterous to continue. 

In the cases of films which book in 
on the lyceum circuits—and they are 
subjects which frequently have cost 
upwards of ten dollars per foot to 
produce—there is no such absurdity as 
a two-dollars-per-day-per-reel charge. 
Instead, there is a virtual theatrical 
contract calling for a flat sum running 
into hundreds of dollars, or a sharing 
arrangement with the lecture hall man- 
agement which may mean a thousand 
or more dollars, depending on the box- 
office receipts. 

Films which have outlived their the- 
atrical usefulness, or which, although 
they have never had theatrical release, 
have been “written off” as losses in 
bankruptcy proceedings, obviously are 
not required to recover their original 
investments. So, those distributors, 
such as De Lorme and Walter Yorke, 
who accumulated libraries of used reels 
in order to eliminate that production 
obstacle, took the first step in making 
a necessary market compromise with 
the non-theatrical exhibitor who, it 
seemed, could afford to pay only two 
dollars per reel, and declined to trade 
in propaganda. The figure was arbi- 
trary and unreasonable, but there it 
was, and those who pretended to serve 
the market could take it or leave it. 
De Lorme, Yorke, Willard Cook and 
many others, preferred to take it, and, 
in so doing, adopted a form of service 
which has had the longest-sustained 
success of any in the field. These re- 
édited film libraries have their occa- 
sional new productions, too, made by 
assembling special subjects out of the 
miscellaneous ready-made scenes which 
have come into their possession. 

lhe customer who does not wish to 
pay any money for his show is, of 
course, provided for, but, as said before, 
he is expected to compensate just the 
same. An admirable meeting of this 
need was the scheme launched by Dr. 
Francis Holley and his Bureau of 
Commercial Economics, to serve the 
“free” field with propaganda reels. It 
probably was suggested by the old-time 
medicine show, which was still fairly 
common in America in 1913, when the 
Bureau began. The remote ancestor 
of the medicine show was surely the 
medieval quack doctor and his merry 

(Continued on page 404) 
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T IS quite natural that Thomas 
Paine’s famous remark, concerning 
another distressing period in our 
history, that “these are the times that 
try men’s souls,” should ave become 
current again now. It is odd, however, 
that nearly all the emphasis should be 
placed upon the “times” and so little 
upon the “souls,” especially as the souls. 
an excellent authority, are all that really 
matter. So it is at least comforting to 
learn that an apparently notable instance 
of soul-saving is going on actively and 
well in this highly specialized field of ours. 
It bears the name Cathedral Pictures, and the 
address is Hollywood, California. Of course, Califor- 
nia’s celluloid region has been the scene of many 
religious film endeavors, ranging from Harwood fiunt- 
ington’s Old Testament shorts to DeMille’s “The King 
of Kings’; but evidently the full course has not yet 
been run, for this approach is refreshingly different. 
The man who created Cathedral Films came into mo- 
tion pictures in 1939 without previous theatrical film 
experience but with $135,000 which he had inherited 
and had decided to invest in producing a religious 
feature. The situation was perfect for thieves to 
exploit. Instead of that expected outcome, however. 
the Reverend James K. Friedrich, the present assistant 
rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church at Van Nuys, 
California, who was the tyro in question, exercised his 
native good sense in employing competent workers and 
proper facilities, and evolved a feature which proved 
to be sufficiently “box-office” to be purchased by Darryl 
F. Zanuck, production genius of Twentieth Century- 


Fox, for $170,000. 
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A Producer Servd 


Despite the hesitancy of the Church to use 
instruments dedicated to worldly purposes 
her ministry turns again for aid to the 
undeniable powers of the motion picture 


HAT made a sensational beginning. But the movie 
T ezars of Hollywood, with their myriad eyes to the 
future and their collective ears to the ground, decided 
that the peace theme of “The Great Commandment” 
was unsuited to the awakening martial spirit of the then 
imminent World War Number Two. Consequently, 
but with no diminution of professional interest or 
ultimate expectation, they shelved it, and “The Great 
Commandment” now rests on ice, so to speak, awaiting 
the glorious day of a global armistice. Meanwhile 16mm 
prints are being distributed by Films, Incorporated. 

This was disappointing to the Reverend Friedrich, 
but there had been progress. Far from being stamped 
with failure, he had achieved a mark of commercial 
success in the form of $35,000 more than he had put 
in. But to him that victory represented only a proof 
of the correctness of his aim, and a widened oppor 
tunity to realize it. 
just one Bible film, or even for two. So he took his 


For his hope had been not for 


profits and the enthusiasm of those who believed in 
him, and embarked on making films regularly for the 
church. 

“It 1s so important,” he says, “that we reach the 
‘man in the street’ with the simple 
way of life that Jesus talked and 
lived. Few people these days stop 
to consider the values with which 
Christ was really concerned, for, 
in His way of looking at life, He 
laced new values on certain things 
that we seldom consider of any 
importance at all. Yet everyone 
who has caught a glimpse of what 
Jesus really meant, has found that 
a man can be born again; ana 
the world he lives in, though its 
surroundings be the same, is 
changed completely because he 
looks at everything so differently. 
It is through the eye that I believe 
this transformation may be done 
quicker ; other methods used by 
the Church have failed to accom 
plish the task.” 

\nd here Dr. Friedrich adds 
sadly that the Church is disinclined 
to use the film mainly because the 
forces opposed to its philosophy 
have employed it as a principal in 
strument with which to sow and 


A Galilee aristocrat, hearing so much about the great Healer in his neighbor- 


hood, goes forth to Cana to fetch Him for his son. From “A Certain Nobleman.” 


reap horrible results. 











the Church 
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ATHEDRAL FILMS has 
& produced four films since 
“The Great Commandment.” Each 
is in approximately two reels. “A 
Certain Nobleman” was _ released 
in August, 1940. The following 
November came “The Child of 
Bethlehem.” The first month of 
the new year brought “The Prodi 
gal Son,” and there was quite a 
long interval between that subject 
and “No Greater Power,” the story 
of Zaccheus “who climbed a tree,” 
which made its appearance as re 
cently as May 1942. Two addi 
tional subjects are in preparation, 
and despite war shortage, it 1s ex 
pected that these will be com 
pleted within six months. 
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Wise Men bring their gifts in “Child of Bethlehem.” This two-reel subject follows 


Production has been done alto Jesus from birth to twelve years of age, as related by Saints Luke and Matthew. 
gether in Hollywood or vicinity, 
the interiors at Grand National Studios and the ex [ began to get into the life of Paul that I suddenly 
teriors near Chatworth, a small town about thirty miles realized what possibilities for a motion picture lay 
from the film capital. The actual location is a ranch hidden in that dramatic character. The more I thought 
owned by a Mr. Iverson, selected by Dr. Friedrich for about it and the deeper I got into Paul’s experiences 
its likeness in many places to the countryside of Pales the more | became convinced that if his story could be 
tine as he had seen it, and made a happier situation still told on the screen truthfully, it would do more for the 
through the devout Christian interest of Mr. Iverson Church in one year than the Church has been able to 
Distribution is through a growing list of 16mm libraries do for itself (from a teaching point of view) in the past 


throughout the country. 


* This reverent actor in “No Greater Power” was lonz 


‘TH all the ecclessasti- known for role in Hollywood’s “Pilgrimage Play.” 
W cal interest that there 

necessarily is in the current 
activities of Dr. Friedrich 
and his organization, there in- 
evitably is also a strong curi- 
osity concerning that major 
production which awaits 
peace on earth in the locked 
and guarded vaults of 20th 
Century-Fox. The circum- 
stances in which, in words 
of the churchmen, “The 
Great Commandment”’ so lit- 
erally “came to pass,” are 
best described by Dr. Fried- 
rich himself. 

“Previous to my going in- 
to the ministry,” he = says, 
“16mm pictures had been a 
hobby with me for a number 
of years; but it was not in 
my mind when I decided to 
enter that I could use pic- 
tures as other than a sort of 
social diversion. It was when 





two centuries. 

“The life of Paul runs the 
whole gamut of human ex- 
perience, and has all the 
humor, pathos, love, hate, 
fear, courage, and human in- 
terest that would thrill any 
audience if told properly on 
the screen. It was this drama 
in Paul’s life that aroused 
my desire to use my amateur 
l6nim experience for the 
good of the Church. I began 
in my second year at the 
Seminary at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, to work toward this 
end with three other students 
in volunteer collaboration. 
‘The scenario was used as my 
graduation thesis. The fact 
that the professor under 
whom I worked had never 
seen a scenario probably ac- 
counted for its acceptance. 
Now that I have had four 


_years of experience in real 


motion picture production, I 
realize what a very bad job 


Ly (Concluded on page 401) 
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A Health Program—With Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Lindblom High School, Chicago 
HESE days when a large proportion of our doctors are 2.) Daily eat one serving of tomatoes or citrus fruits, one 
in service and with many foods unavailable, everyone serving of potatoes, three servings of other vegetables in 

must follow an intelligent health program. We should use cluding leafy, green, or yellow vegetables, two servings of 

the remaining doctors’ time for serious illness only. fruit, and one of meat, fish or poultry. 


3.) Get plenty of sleep every day. Be regular in going 
to bed and getting up. 

4.) Annually, go to your doctor for a physical check-up 

5.) Keep clean with baths, wash your hands. Help keep 


In elementary schools a few simple health rules may be 
explained with hand-made lantern slides. 
Since food is essential in maintaining our health the main 





protective foods should be eaten each day. visas hanes oct -estead clean 

1.) Drink a quart of milk, eat an egg, butter at every 6.) Be sure to play a few hours every day—out of doors 
meal, some bread and other cereals every day. and in the sunshine if possible. 

72 7 





The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made slide 
is made by 
drawing or 
tracing on 
finely fin-|__ 
ished etched 
glass with 














ordinary 








medium lead 
pencil. Col- 
or, by spe- 








cial crayons 
or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 








inch margin 
should be 
left all 
around the 
slide. The 
slide ts read- 

















ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 





receive 
a new pic- 
ture. 
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The Film and International Understanding 


JI TNTERNATIONAL 
glance may seem to be a rather artificial term 
for these days of global conflict, and any contri 

bution which the film can make in this field may seem 

to be of purely secondary importance. 

Yet the war itself is a problem in the breakdown ot 
international understanding, and the very purpose io! 
which it is being fought by us is to make possible the 
establishment of a sound and lasting foundation tot 
international understanding in a post-war world of 


Understanding’ at first 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Haddon Heights (N.J.) Schools 


used in an attempt to intimidate those leaders and 
peoples who might oppose them in their conquests. 
(5) At the same time the advances of their armies 
were pictured to the citizens at home as crusades of 
deliverance tor the downtrodden—-Such are the uses 
to which an instrument of communication as powerful 
as the motion picture can be put. 

looking at the problem from a constructive stand- 
point, consider the strides which we have made in 
nurturing the good neighbor policy through the use of 





peace and reason. 


The very conduct of the war itself involves problems 
of international understanding. For we 


global war with allies from all parts 
of the world—allies of various 
lands, races, and languages. Ii 
we are to fight together. we should 
have some decent understanding of 
each other. If we are to establish 
a victorious common peace for the 
whole world, there must be mutual 
understanding among us. Even an 
understanding of our enemies maj 
help us to tear from about them 
certain myths that they have tried 
to establish, and may help us to see 
more clearly the flaws and weak 
nesses which will hasten their defeat. 
Surely international understanding 
is a vital problem, even in these 
days of war. 

The motion picture is the most 
potent agent which has come of 
age since the last war, and its el- 
fectiveness in the field of interna 
tional relations is almost unlimited 
It can jump over the barriers of 
distance, of time, and of differences 
in language so easily. Through the 
manipulation of scenes and of 
sounds it can be used to arouse al 
most any emotion, desirable or un 


desirable, of loyalty or of hatred, of courage or of feat lt 

Such an instrument can create or destroy international nes may 
understanding. It can be used either 
or destructively. Consider some of 
have been done with it: (1) It was used extensively 
by the Axis to build a background for war and to lay 
the groundwork for the present conflict 


ised to inculcate the totalitarian 


peoples and to arouse in them the attitudes 
tions necessary for precipitation into the conflict. (3) 
At the same time beautiful “cultural” 
tional” films were exported to lull into peaceful indi 
ference nations which they were not 
(4) During the earlier 
conflict frightful scenes of destruction by aerial bom 


antagonize. 


bardment, heightened by hideous sound effects, were 


are fighting a 


films. Consider also the numerous British films which 


} 


lave been used 








No one, who views the evidence, 
denies the immense values being 
derived from motion pictures in the 
present world emergency, and few 
will question that they are destined 
to play a powerful role in develop 
ing and consummating harmonious 
world relations through the post- 
war years to come. 


The Educational Screen is pleased 
to offer its readers a new monthly 
department, 


“The Film and International 
Understanding” 


which will aim to cover this deeply 
significant aspect of the visual field. 
We are especially fortunate in hav- 
ing the services of a man pre- 
eminently qualified to conduct such 
a department, Dr. John E. Dugan, 
Chairman of the Section on Visual 
Education, World Federation of 
Education Associations. We earnest- 
ly bespeak from our readers the 
fullest cooperation with Dr. Dugan 
toward bringing this department to 
its maximum in interest and effec- 
tiveness. N.L.G. 








constructivel\ 


ideology into thet 


vet ready to 


things whicl 


(2) It was 


and emo 


var eri rds. 
and educa 


part of the 


show us her methods of civilian 


defense, as well as her military efforts in her own behalf 


and as our ally. Yet we have only 
begun to appreciate the possibilities 
of the film in this connection. There 
is much more that can be done. 
This column believes that the 
potentialities of the film in the field 
of international understanding is 
a very vital contemporary problem, 
and a field in which those who are 
interested in visual education may 
be able to contribute much toward 
the winning of the war and _ the 
establishment of a lasting peace. 
Subjects such as the following 
may be discussed during the coming 
months: 
THE Fi_LM as AN INSTRUMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL U NDERSTAND- 
ING, 
UNDERSTANDING Our ALLIES 
THROUGH Morion PICTURES. 
WHat THE Morion Picture CAN 
TeL_t Us Asout Our ENEMIES. 
THe Morion PICTURE IN THE 
(oop NEIGHBOR Poticy. 
THe Morion Picture AS A 
WEAPON OF WAR. 
THe Fitm in Post-War Wortp 
RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING. 


is hoped that projects in these fields and related 
be encouraged, and that reports of these 
projects will be received. Teachers, schools, organiza- 
tions and distributors are encouraged to send in re- 
orts of materials available and of work or plans 
in progress, looking upon these reports as patriotic as 
well as professional contributions. 

The educational motion picture will play an in- 
creasingly important role during both the war and post- 
\ll of us are pleased with the part visual 
education is contributing to the war effort. It is just as 
important that we look ahead to the part which it will 
play in the post-war world. Visual education will be 
of the greatest importance in influencing post-war 
world reorganization, and we must be ready! 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


Madison Teachers’ Association Produces 


TATE and local teachers associations are finding 

the school-made film to be a very valuable adjunct 
to their public relations program. An account of the 
experience of the Madison ( Wis.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in the junior high school field is given below. It 
was written by J. T. Femal, Madison (Wis.) West 
High School. 

“Taking moving pictures in the schools was an out- 
growth of the public relations program of the Madison 
teachers’ association. The movie committee was chosen 
from volunteers among the members and those who had 
amateur experience. To facilitate the work, the movie 
committee decided to limit the film to the junior high 
school since only three buildings would be involved. 
The committee also believed that this level was least 
understood by the general public. 

“The purpose of the project was to provide a pic- 
torial story of the junior high school, the pupils and 
their activities. Included were pictures of pupils from 
the three grades at work in various fields. 

“Planning, taking pictures, providing the titles, cut- 
ting and splicing, and writing the script proved to be a 
tremendous job. Approximately 1300 feet of colored 
16 millimeter film was used in the production at an ap- 
proximate cost of $160. The photographer furnished 
the camera and the lights and cords were borrowed 
from the board of education. 

“Planning and organization was important, particu- 
larly so that school schedules would not be greatly inter- 
fered with and the maximum number of shots could be 
tuken in one building at one time. The movie committee 
cooperatively drew up a schedule of the activities to be 
photographed. Then sub-committees in the various 
buildings made up tentative shooting programs after 
sending and collecting questionnaires from the teachers 
whose classes were to be photographed. Included on 
the questionnaire was the following information: the 
type of work to be photographed, the setting within the 
room, the number of pupils participating, the lighting 
exposure, the time the class was in session. 

“After receiving these reports, the general committee 
checked the activities to avoid repetition and to prevent 
omission of curriculum activities. Building chairmen 
then organized the shooting schedule and contacted 
building principals for their approval. Each teacher was 
responsible for organizing his or her work so that no 
time would be wasted in shooting the picture. Each one 
also was asked to provide the building chairman with a 
written explanation of his or her project for the use of 
the script writers. 

“Since the shooting program was organized with 
economy of time and effort in mind, most of the films 
from one building were on the same reel. This necessi- 
tated a tremendous amount of cutting and splicing to 
arrange the movies in logical sequential order. While 
one sub-committee was doing the editing, a committee 
of art teachers from the various buildings made the 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


titles, about 20 altogether, in color with hand lettering 
and figure drawing. These titles were then photo- 
graphed and spliced in their proper places in the film. 

“With the completion of the film, the next big task 
was to provide a script which would explain in more 
detail the action taking place on the screen. The script 
committee, composed mainly of English teachers, took 
the written summaries of the projects or activities and 
after much rephrasing, cutting, and lengtuening, com 
pleted a script which was pretty well synchronized with 
the scenes. 

“The possibility of making a synchronized recording 
was considered, but the movie committee decided against 
it since the film was to be used mainly for public rela 
tions and since many groups would lack the facilities 
for making use of the recording. 

“The committee hopes that the movie wili afford an 
accurate panorama of school activities in the Madison 
public junior high schools which will be interesting to 
fathers, mothers, students, future students, and many 
other groups who might have the opportunity to see 
the film.” 


Other Film Reports 
Florida 


A committee of five students of Miami Senior High 
School have filmed 1500 feet of their school’s activities. 
Miss Kathryn Carlin reports. The film, which was 
completed in May, 1942, is entitled Miami High on 
Parade. 

Ohio 
The Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Board of Education 


report the production of the following Kodachrome 
16mm silent films, by members of the staff : 


The Child Creates (1000 ft.) 
design, color, and materials, illustrating fifteen phases 


\rt experiences with 


of elementary art and craft work, including weaving, 
clay modeling, textile designing, free brush painting, 
and woodworking. 

Growing Things (700 ft.)—Elementary pupils show 
ing various phases of school garden work, including 
planning the garden, preparing the seed beds, trans 
planting, cultivating, removing insect pests, and har 
vesting. 

Insects and How to Collect Them (800 ft.) —How 
to make an insect collection; how to collect water in 
sects. Life history of the monarch butterfly and the 
cecropia moth; the praying mantis; insect pests such 
as the Japanese beetle and the tomato worm. 

Nesting Habits of Birds (500 ft.) 
and characteristic activities of the bluebird, wren, clit? 


Nesting habits 


(Concluded on page 394) 
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WOW-OWN THE ALL-AMERICAN 


FOOTBALL HOME MOVIE 









BOSTON COLL.-FORDHAM 
NORTHWESTERN-ILLINOIS 
DUKE-NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO STATE-MICHIGAN 
NOTRE DAME-WISCONSIN 
DARTMOUTH-PRINCETON 
MINNESOTA-1owA 
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(Stbjecy 
Zo chan 
nd *tion) ” 
; On SALE 
Flashing runs! Smashing tackles! Lightning plays by famous PHor T YOur 
players! Breath-taking moments from the year’s greatest games! - DEA 
Nb 


Here’s a thrill a second! A great sports masterpiece! The football 





epic every fan will want to own and show! Order now! 


All Castle 16mm. films are processed by VAP-O-RATE. 
All Castle 8mm. films are also treated. 


\ 
I 
| 
t 
: 
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CHECK BELOW FOR CASTLE =ameee =e ORDER FORM 2 @ oe = = 
FREE! 


FILMS’ 32-PAGE CATALOGUE Please send Castle Films’ “FOOTBALL THRILLS 














OF 1942” in the size and length checked. 
i LIME, 
Smm.50ft. .... . $1.75 | _ ' 
Smm.180ft.... .. $5.50[ ani i 
F ress 
16mm. 100ft.. . . . . $2.75/ i 
16mm. 360ft.. .... $8.75() _ I 
ae: «6S 
16 mm. Sound, 350 ft. . $17.50[) i 
Remittance enclosed Ship C.O.D. [Fj | 
’ Send Castle Fil- s’ FREE Catalogue . . CT] State : eso (€5-(2 | 
RCABLDG, FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLOS. aS et 4 
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First Movies!! 


YANKS INVADE AFRICA! 


1 reel—16 mm sound or silent 


SEND FOR BIG, NEW 1943 CATALOG 


SWANK’S MOTION PICTURES 


620 NO. SKINKER ST. LOUIS, MO. 











swallow, scarlet tanager, grosbeak, cowbird, red-winged 
blackbird, wood thrush, robin, hawk, and sandpiper. 

Play Ways for Posture (1000 ft.)—Physical educa- 
tion activities of the elementary schools which con- 
tribute to good posture. Development of the child 
from 11 months to 12 years. 

Protection for Florida Birds (500 ft.)—Describes 
work of the Audubon Society in protecting bird life in 
Florida. Included in the film are the burrowing owl. 
wood duck, pelican, American egret, great white heron. 
man-o-war bird, caracara, American eagle, and white 
ibis. 

Winter Birds (300 ft.) 
peckers, including downy, hairy. and pileated; tufted 
titmouse, chickadee, cardinal, English and tree sparrows, 
junco, starling, and nuthatch. 

A film showing what the Cleveland Heights schools 
are contributing to the war effort is now in preparation. 
This will be in the nature of a record and will include 
curricular changes in preparing high school boys for 


Feeding habits of wood- 


army service ; extra-curricular activities such as Junior 
Red Cross, scrap drives, paper sales, war chest drive: 
emphasis on health and physical fitness; civilian defense 
activities, ete. 


Texas 


An interesting account of a school-made film ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Bell and Howell Filo 
Review. It is as follows: 

“E. P. Hancock, Director of Visual Instruction, and 
K. L. Mills, Director of Manual Training, at the Sa 
bine Public Schools of Gladewater, Texas, saw no 
reason why detailed instructions in elementary wood 
turning. should be repeated again and again—so, they 
made a 16mm. silent motion picture of such high tecl 
nical quality that the Filmosound Library took on its 
circulation. Then came the problem of adding 
sound. ... It was felt that a sound film on wood turn 
ing should embody the appropriate sounds of oper 
ation. The teachers had access to a recorder and just 
by way of experiment they “mixed” sound effects and 
narration on their record in a way that permitted re- 
recording on film in the sound laboratory. 

“The result is a one-reeler, Essentials of Wood Turn- 
ing. teacher made, but practically of professional quality. 
Sound : revital, $1.50; sale, $36. Silent: rental, $1; sale. 
$24.” 
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The School—A Service Center 

On the Home Front 

(Concluded from page 380) 

to better living in the community. The boys formed 
a rural club called “The Rural Social Service Club.” 
Members went to the farmers, made friends with them, 
gave them better seeds, gave monthly entertainments 
of moving pictures and plays. A school for the chil 
dren of the farmers was organized by the members of 
the club for an hour and a half in the afternoon. The 
children were taught reading, arithmetic, Chinese, and 
health habits. A doctor held a clinic for the children 
iwice a week. The members of the club cut reeds and 
sold them for fire-wood in order to buy medicine for 
the children. In speaking of this, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek says, “I feel that education in itself is useless. 
\s soon as one works for personal glory. the work 
suffers. Only work for the sake of the work itself and 
the good it can do deserves success.”’ 

The school can serve as a powerful agency in help 
ing its OWn community raise its standards of living 
through teaching proper housing, food, and child care 
In raising the standard of the community, a_ better 
social understanding of world living can be realized 
because the people will then understand how their com 
munity fits into the world at large. Films, filmstrips. 
slides, and pictures on nutrition, housing, health and 
child care can be used before groups of parents. Chil 
dren in school who see a film on proper diet will carry 
home the message of proper food and nutrition 
Parents, seeing a film on the prevention of diseas« 
through improved home conditions, are moved to im 
prove their own living conditions. 

On a poster recently, I saw this quotation by Cordell 


Hull, “For the immediate present the all-important 
issue is that of winning the war,—-winning it as soon 
as possible and winning it positively. Into that we 


must put our utmost efforts—now and every day until 


victory is won.” This is our immediate duty. How 


niany of us saw the documentary film, 7he Battle of} 
Midway? Do you recall how conscious it made us of 
the world struggle in which we were involved? There 
it lies the responsibility of each of us in the visual 
education field. We must help to make our own com 
munities conscious of the grave situation which 1s 
facing us every day. The full realization has come to 
too few of us as yet. 

\ survey of every civic organization, parent club, 
church and college group should be made in each com 
munity, and full cooperation in the furnishing of pro 
jectors and the showing of films made by the Govern 
ment agencies should be given by all of us. There is 
a stillilm with recording waiting for us to use in the 
bond drives in our community. Our Government has 
made it for our use. There are films on bombers, tanks. 
safeguarding military information, and many other sub 
jects which the Office of War Information has made 
for us to use in our community. These films should be 
used in every adult community group possible by 
means of school projectors. They are ours for the 
asking. We in the field of visual education have thx 
privilege of serving on the home front. It is within 
our power and accomplishment, to quote from the 
President once more, “to mold men and women who 


can fight through to victory.” 
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Released by the 
Office of War Information 


Aluminum 

Bomber 

Building a Bomber 
Building a Tank 
Democracy in Action 
Lake Carrier 

Men and Ships 
Power for Defense 
Ring of Steel 


FILMS thet Fight for 
FREEDOM! 


Deposited with us by Government Agencies 











Released by the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs 
Americans All 
Brazil 
Brazil Gets the News 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo 
Colombia 
Fiesta of the Hills (Mexico) (Color) 
The Day is New (Mexico) 
Bounteous Earth (Color) 
A Line from Yucatan (Color) 















































High Spots of a High Country (Guatemala) 
Our Neighbors Down the Road (Color) 
Patagonian Playground (Color) 

Sundays in the Valley of Mexico (Color) 
Hill Towns of Guatemala 

Venezuala 

Wooden Faces of Totonicapan 


Released by the U. S. Navy 


I Am an American Blue Jacket 
American Sea Power 
Submarines at Sea 
Eyes of the Navy 


Safeguarding Military Information 
Tanks 

The New Spirit 

Women in Defense 

Defense Review No. 3 

Western Front 

Winning Your Wings 


Short Song Shorts 





EXTRA SPECIAL! 


"Target for Tonight” 
5 reels 


Thrilling account of an actual air 
raid by the Bomber Command of the 
Royal British Air Force, from routine 
of preparation, flight to destination, 
bombing of target, and return to 
headquarters. 


Keep ‘Em Rolling 
The Caissons Go Rolling Along 
Anchors Aweigh 





Any of these Government films (with the exception of TARGET FOR TONIGHT will be provided without any charge 
whatsoever, when they are included in regular rental programs. costing $2.00 or more. To all others, we are compelled 
to make a service charge of 50c for the first film, and 25 cents for each additional subject used on the same program. The 
service charge on TARGET FOR TONIGHT is $2.50, when used alone. or with other Government films. When used with 
rental programs, the service charge is $1.00. 











A Few “"Specials'’ You Should Use Two Outstanding New Releases 


THE CRISIS—8 reels. The rape of Czechoslovakia. See the 
crisis in the Sudetenland. The Czeck preparations. Hitler 


propaganda methods. Nazi subversive techniques exposed. 
Rental. with shorts, $17.50. In series, $15.00. 


LIGHTS OUT IN EUROPE—7 reels. Narration by Frederic 
March. Shows the invasion of Poland and Danzig. The 
stalemate in France. The attack on Britain. Rental, with 
shorts, $15.00. In series, $12.50. 





“The Man at the Gate" 


. Starring Wilfred Lawson. A thrilling and inspir- | 
ing drama, with a stirring appeal to triumphant faith, Where 


5 reels .. 


THE FOUR HUNDRED MILLION—6 reels. The absorbing and 
timely screen story of China’s epic defense against the 
invasion by Japan. Rental, $15.00. In series, $12.50. 


is God during this terrible holocaust of War? This question is | 
being asked by millions. “The Man at the Gate” answers | 
this question. 


“Our Town" 


7 reels . . . The United Artists release of the Pulitzer Prize | 
play by Thornton Wilder, starring Martha Scott. A warmly 
human drama of family life and love. 


AFTER MEIN KAMPF—7 reels. This picture vividly portrays 
how Hitler has tried to enforce the doctrines of “After 
Mein iampf’ throughout the world. Rental, $15.00. In 


series, $12.50. Rental Rates on Application 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


Address nearest office: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 28 E. Eighth Street, Chicago, Il. NATIONAL-IDEAL PICTURES, INC., 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 18 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. OWENS-IDEAL PICTURES (Drawer H, Milwaukee Branch), Portland, Oregon. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif, IDEAL-SOUTHERN 16MM PICTURES CO., 172 N. E. 96th St., Miami, Florida. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 1739 Oneida St., Denver, Colo. IDEAL-SOUTHERN 16MM PICTURES CO., 2244 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 
STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
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News and 


West Virginia Visual Society Revived 


In the November issue of West Virginia School 
Journal, Mr. R. H. Eliassen, Bethany College, tells of 
the history and progress of Visual Education in that 
. State, which was one of the pioneers in the promotion 
of visual aids. More than a decade ago the Visual 
Education Society of West Virginia was doing an out- 
standing job in the state, but discontinued during the 
height of the depression. After that, visual education 
section meetings were held annually in connection with 
the State Education Association, but nothing significant 
was done in these meetings. Last fall, however, a vig- 
orous campaign for attendance at the,state meeting 
resulted in splendid attendance and the proposal to 
revive the Visual Education Society. Mr. H. V. Allen 
of West Virginia University, and Mr. Godfrey Elliott 
of Princeton were appointed to serve as the executive 
committee. 

Under their leadership, important developments took 
place. <A plan of affiliation with the Department of 
Visual Instruction was approved, and the publication 
of certain monographs undertaken. Three such mono- 
graphs have now been mimeographed, and others are 
in preparation. These materials are free to members 
of the Visual Education Society but will be distributed 
to others at a nominal fee. Mr. R. V. Braham, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Leewood, West Virginia, will furnish 
information about these monographs and membership 
in the Society. 

The feature of this year’s Visual Education program, 
held concurrently with the SEA in Huntington Novem- 
ber 11-13, was an address by Dr. Edgar Dale, who also 
appeared on the general program of the state meeting. 


New York Visual Section Meeting 


Three recent studies of interest in the field of visual 
education were reported at a meeting of the Visual In- 
struction section of the New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education. The meeting was held 
on Friday, November 20, at the Washington Square 
branch of New York University. Mrs. Esther L. Berg 
presided. 

The first speaker, Dr. Irene F. Cypher of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, discussed the value 
of the diorama as a teaching aid and urged pupil con- 
struction of dioramas as a valuable and inexpensive 
activity. Several types of dioramas were displayed in 
illustration of her talk. Mr. John B. Leder, principal 
of P. S. 78, Brooklyn, then showed two units of 2x2” 
Kodachrome slides, one on “China,” prepared by a 4th 
grade and the other on “The Puritans,” prepared by a 
5th grade class of his school. The third speaker, Dr. 
David J. Goodman, Executive Director of Foley & Ed- 
munds. Inc., Visual Teaching Aids, and former re- 
search fellow of the Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, presented a summary of a study he 
has just completed in which he compared the effective- 
ness of the sound and silent motion picture and the 
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sound and silent film slide as teaching media on four 
different topics in the subject of Safety. His talk was 
illustrated by the showing of a portion of the material 
on one subject through each of the four media compared. 

A lively and stimulating discussion and question 
period, led by Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Director of 
the Education Division, American Museum of Natural 
History, followed each speaker’s presentation. 


Religious Films for Our Armed Forces 


A plan has been formulated by the Religious Film 
Association, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
whereby religious films will be shown to men in service. 
Because of the limitation of chaplains’ funds for film 
rental fees, and the constant shifting of chaplains in the 
camps, a special distribution method has been devised to 
meet these problems. The films will be made available 
to a camp as a whole for a period of time, through the 
office of the post chaplain, during which time the chap- 
lains in the camp can make use of the films. When they 
have finished with the films, they would be sent on to 
the next camp. 

The Religious Film Association has secured the con- 
sent of a number of producers and distributors to sup 
ply films on the basis of a lease for the duration, thus 
cutting the cost per showing. The Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council of Religious 
Education has approved this plan and is urging denom- 
national executives, in charge of the disbursement of 
funds for camps, to apportion certain of their funds for 
the lease of religious films, such expenditure to be made 
through the newly organized Service Men’s Christian 


League. 
Minnesota Visual Group Meets at MEA 


Among the Section Programs given at the annual 
Minnesota Education Association convention in Minne- 
apolis October 29-31, was one on Audio-Visual Aids, 
devoted to the theme: “Getting the Most Effective and 
Economic Service from Our Available Audio-Visual 
Fquipment.”” Donald K. Lewis, Red Wing Schools, pre 
sided. Speakers included Karl Reinke, Faribault High 
School: Carl F. Mahnke, Vocational Guidance Films, 
Des Moines: Paul C. Reed, Educational Field Adviser, 
Office of War Information; John L. Hamilton, Visual 
Education Service, University of Minnesota; A. J. Mc 
Clelland, Erpi Classroom Films, Vincennes, Ind. 


2000 Reels of GE Welding Movies in Use 


Reports from key war production areas throughout 
the country as well as from the Army, Navy, and vo- 
cational schools indicate that General Electric’s film, 
The Inside of Arc Welding, is being used extensively 
in speeding and facilitating the training of arc welding 
operators. Over 2000 reels of this 16-mm film are in 
regular use throughout the United States alone, while 
numerous reels are being used in England, Canada, 


(Concluded on page 398) 
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In the classroom the 
JAM HANDY slidefilms 
and motion pictures help 
the teacher SHOW what 
he means with pictures 
large enough for every 
member of the class to 
see. 


“PRODUCTION 


SERVICE 
DIVISION 


VICTORY 


SEE and learn . 





. These are 17,015 pictures—photogra 
drawings and cross-sections—in these slidefilms . . . Use of these 
discussional slidefilms and motion pictures by schools and the armed 
services is endorsement of their authenticity and eftectiveness. 


If che challenge is to be met—in every school, the HIGH-SCHOOL 
ORPS needs to be well trained . 
subjects need visual aids to hel 
thousands of JAM HANDY 





. « quickly, New 


accelerate learning . . . Tens of 
iscussional slidefilms* and motion 
pictures have been enlisted in this new program . . . to en students 


s, charts, 


HUNDREDS of Slidefilms and Motion Pictures Ready NOW! 


Automotive echonteat tecaies Kit- 
set No. 1—2, ictu 
Units of Aatenatitie. * nthaniaat 
Principles, Operation, How It Works 
—(35 slidefilms) 
Automotive Mechanical Training Kit- 
set No. 2—1,910 Pictures 
Care and Repair of Passenger Cars 
ond Trucks—{35 slidefilms) 


Basic Electricity Kit-set—888 Pictures 
Fundamentals of Electricity—(12 
slidefilms) 


Machining Kit-set—860 Pictures 
Fundamentals of Machine-S! op 


Work—{16 slidefilms) 
Oxyacetylene Welding Kit-set—742 
Pictures 


Fundamentals of Oxyacetylene 


Welding—{15 slidefilms) 


Bench Work Kit-set—970 Pictures 
Principles of Bench Work—{10 silde- 


films) 


First Aid Training Kit-set—1,084 Pic- 
tures 
A visual training course for first aid 


—(20 slidefilms) 


euitne in America Kit-set—392 Pic- 
tures 


Distributive Education—{5 slidefilms) 


Bridging the Gap Between School and 
Business—524 Pictures 
Distributive Education—{4 slidefilms, 
8—15-minute presentations) 








Pre-Flight Aeronautics Slidefilm Kit-set —1,742 Pictures 
(24 slidefilms) 
A slidefilm training course based on the official ground school material of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program and checked and approved by the Civilian 
Pilot Training Service of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Hundreds of 
these are in use in schools, C. P. T. P. franchised units and the armed forces: 








Aircraft Engine Mechanics Kit-set— 
1,453 Pictures 
Care and povine of Airplane En- 
gines—{25 slidefilms) 
oo Mechanics Kit-set—2,742 Pic- 


™ Care, ond Repair of an Airplane— 


Aviation Metalsmiths Kit-set—879 Pic- 
sizienithine in Aviation—(15 


Sound Motion Pictures available—46 
subjects—on Radio, Electricity, Ma- 
chines, Automotive Mechanics, Gen- 
eral Science, Shop Work, Aircraft 
Mechanics and others. Information 
about motion pictures on any 
these subjects will be sent on request. 


*Film strips with textual material on 33 mm. film which provide for the teacher's own commentary and permits classroom discussion while being shown 


Write for complefe information and the name of your authorized JHO visual aids dealer 
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MOVIES 


Now Available for Rental and Sale 


“A CHILD WENT FORTH” 


Written by Munro Leaf Music by Hanns Eisler 

“| know of no orher general film of such excellence covering the 
field of nursery education of panicular significance now with 
the defense program crowding so many communities which will be 
in desperate need of such education for young children'’' . . . Dr. 
Alice V. Keliher. 

A Beautitully Made Film That Shows A Warm Understanding of Chil- 
dren's Needs and How To Meet Them : Progressive Measure ‘to 
Stimulate Self-Reliance, Fearlessness and Joy. 


ALSO: 
CHILDREN IN WARTIME: 


A Selection of Fine Films dealing with the care of evacuees and 
children of working mother in 


Britain, Canada, Soviet Russia and U.S.A. 


The film that merits attention from everyone con- 
cerned with the teaching and welfare of children. 
For New Comprehensive 


|| WRITE Free Catalog BOOK 





TO HELP WIN 
THE WAR! 


































NOW! “movies to Help Win the were NOW 

i 1600 BROADWAY 
BRANDON FILMS «3. csc cr, 
(Concluded from page 396) 
Brazil, and South Africa. Of these, 30 complete sets 
are being used by the U. S. Navy in its training pro- 
grams, and 25 sets by the War Department. Hundreds 
of prints of this film are in use by State Vocational 
Departments, private welding schools, shipyards, and 
other industrial manufacturers. Reports from many of 
these sources emphasize that the film has helped shorten 
the average beginner’s training period by as much as 
20 per cent. 

Made in full color and sound, 6 reels in length (al 
though each reel can be shown independently), and 
available at print cost, The Inside of Arc Welding pre- 
sents the basic fundamentals of modern arc welding 
technique. Beginners as well as experts profit from 


the film since it bridges the many hard-to-understand 
gaps between the written and the spoken word. 









Projection Courses in Army Camps 


From Edward H. Stevens, of Stevens-Ideal Pic- 
tures, Atlanta, Georgia, comes interesting informa- 
tion about a valuable service his company is do- 
nating to Army Camps in the form of projectionist 
schools. Ten qualified men employed by Stevens- 
[deal now conduct these classes in ten Army Camps, 
and plans are being made to extend the work among 
additional camps. In these classes, which Mr. 
Stevens reports are extremely popular, the men are 
taught how to operate various types and makes of 
projection equipment. Officers as well as enlisted 
men attend. Classes are held once a week for six 
weeks. Students are then given an examination, and 
on passing, are given a certificate of qualification. 


Conference Proceedings Published 


The Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Southern Con- 
ference on Audio-Visual Education is scheduled for 
publication on December 15, 1942, or shortly thereafter. 
Included will be the addresses made by leaders in the 
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field of audio-visual education, complete transcripts of 
demonstrations of the “Production and Classroom Use 
of a Radio and Recorded Program” and the “Use of 
Visual Aids in Classroom Teaching,” and records of 
the discussions in nine Specialized Group Forums. 
The price of the Proceedings is $1.25 per copy, post- 
age prepaid. Orders should be mailed at once to the 
office of the Southern Conference on Audio-Visual 
Education, 223 Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


University of Virginia Inaugurates Visual Service 


A new Audio-Visual Center has been established in 
the University of Virginia Extension Division at Char- 
lottesville. The State Department of Education has 
deposited in this new center a collection of films, slides, 
and recordings that are available on the same terms as 
from other visual libraries in the state. A recent cata- 
logue, issued by the State Department of Education, 
gives details of the services from these centers. 


A Message from the Office of War 
Information, Motion Picture Bureau 


The American people want information about the 
war they are fighting. They want to know how the war 
is going on the military fronts, on the production fronts. 
They want to know what they, individually and col- 
lectively, can do to win the war. Such information is 
available through motion pictures—through the 16mm 
sound films of the Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information, 

Widespread use of war information films depends 
upon three things: films, projectors, and audiences. The 
films are available now—films ranging in content from 
an R.A.F. bombing raid on Germany to the “why” and 
“how” of scrap salvage. The audiences are available 
now—schools, churches, men’s clubs, women’s clubs, 
civilian defense groups in every community, Wherever 
there is a gathering of \merican citizens, there is an 
audience for war information films. Films and audi- 
ences are ready. What about projectors? 

There are an estimated 20,000 16mm sound projec 
tors in the United States, over half of them owned by 
schools. By “table cloth’ arithmetic, if all these projec 
tors were used only one day a week to show war films 
to 100 people, the weekly audience would be 2,000,000. 
If they were used once a day, five days a week, the 
audience would be 10,000,000. 
twice a day, once in school and once out of school, the 
weekly audience would be 20,000,000. ‘“Table-cloth” 
arithmetic these figures may be, but they emphasize the 


And if they were used 


importance of using projectors once a day, twice a day, 
and every day—if the American people are to see Gov 
ernment war films. 

What can schools do? The answer is clear: SHARE 
YOUR PROJECTORS. Get Government war films 
from your nearest distributor of films. Show these war 
films to students in the morning, to a men’s luncheon 
club at noon, to a P.T.A. meeting in the afternoon, and 
at a community gathering at night. Cooperate with 
service clubs, community groups, civilian defense coun- 
cils in scheduling the use of films and projectors. Keep 
your projectors working to win the war. 
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~ 3 
y NS 


MAN 


Anti-Aircrast Gun Creu 


‘ 


“Fire when ready 


Dramatic seconds pass while the 
enemy plane approaches It must be 
brought down or a U.S. ship may sink 
below the waves. Accurate marksman- 
ship literally becomes a life-or-death 
matter. And accuracy depends on many 
factors—chief among them being the 
gunsights such as supplied by Spencer. 

The Navv and Army have entrusted 
the manufacture of some of the most in- 
tricate optical devices to Spencer because 
of a long record of success in producing 
scientific optical instruments of great 
precision. 

In addition to thousands of standard 
microscopes and other instruments being 











p99 


made for the armed services and war in- 
dustries, Spencer's production includes 
periscopes, telescopes, aircraft gunsights, 
prism binoculars, azimuth instruments 
for directing artillery fire, tank sights, 
and telescopic alidades for navigation. 
* * * 
Optical instruments are sa vital to war and public 
health that the nation's needs absorb practically all of 
Spencer § greatly increased production. 


* * * 


PCTICCT tens company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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UNIVERSAL 


(Location Approval required) 


and INDEPENDENT FEATURES 


Enjoy these new 16 mm. Sound Movie Hits! 


IN THE NAVY 
Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Dick Powell, The Andrew Sisters 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay, Vincent Price 


A LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN 
Gloria Jean, Robert Stack, Hugh Herbert, C. Aubrey Smith 
Butch & Buddy 


SPRING PARADE 
Deanna Durbin, Robert Cummings, Mischa Auer. 


ESCAPE TO PARADISE 
Bobby Breen, Kent Taylor, Joyce Compton, Maria Shelton 





WAY DOWN SOUTH 
Bobby Breen, Alan Mowbray, Ralph Morgan, Steffi Duna 
and the Hall Johnson Choir. 


Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 





Wb O Luttrley uc. 


D ENTERTAINMENT| penrentanw:n Eom ERY BIE’ OU CATIONAL @ 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-12 New York 














4 Bible story subjects: 

A CERTAIN NOBLEMAN 
NO GREATER POWER 
CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 


STORY of the PRODIGAL SON 


2 reels sound, Rental $6 ea. 
MANSE FILM LIBRARY 
606 152i Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
—16 mm Sound — 

Bring the NEWS FRONT to your Classroom. United States—Alaska— 
Canada—Mexico—Central and South America—Europe—Asia—Africa— 
Australia—New Zealand—East Indies—Singapore. 

Write Dept. E for Catalog and Rental Rates. 

Also Free Government War Information Films. 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. Santa Clara, Calif. 








Rav10 MAKE YOUR OWN 


TALK from your screen TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. iad . . 
Accept no substitute. Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


For Screen Projection 

















FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Western Electric “E Type” 202 Dual Projector 35 mm Sound 
Equipment. Superb Sound Quality. For Sale or In Exchange 
for Modern 16 mm Sound. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL Hewlett, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 
By DAVID GOODMAN 


TITLE: THE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPPORT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Investigator: HArry MAXWELL MCPHERSON 


For the degree of Doctor of Education, completed 1939 
University of California. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to determine: (1) the 
important factors to the organization of a visual service for 
the teachers in school districts; (2) the administrative pro- 
visions essential to the proper functioning of a visual service 
program; (3) the cost of visual services now provided by 
districts, and procedures by which visual service programs 
might be financed. 


Procecure 


Data were collected by the writer in person from the 
visual departmenis of large city school districts on their 
organization, equipment and supplies owned, circulation of 
materials, supervisory procedures, cost of operation, and 
methods of financing the department. In addition inquiry 
blanks secured data from 349 school districts. The Exten 
sion Division of the University of California provided data 
on distribution of motion picture films and fifty-six county 
superintendents furnished data on the visual activities of 
their office 


Findings 


The findings of the study may be summarized as follows 

There is little or no visual instruction in districts whicl 
do not provide visual materials from centralized depart- 
ments. Since visual departments are seldom found outside 
large city school districts, most teachers in small districts 
are without visual materials. 

The formation of county or joint-county visual depart 
ments to centralize visual services of school districts seems 
advisable on both economical and educational grounds and 
is desired almost unanimously by school administrators. A 
few county superintendents have inaugurated visual services 
to school districts, but, since district attorneys do not agree 
on the legality of these services under existing provision in 
school law, there is need for legislation which will permit 
county superintendents to organize visual departments 
There are sufficient county unapportioned funds available 
for the support of these departments when established 

The technical aspect and high cost of motion pictures 
creates a special problem in the organization of a visual 
program. While four-fifths of the districts own projectors 
and one-fourth of these districts use no other means of 
visual instruction, only a few of the largest city districts 
have film libraries. Most districts rely on commercial 
agencies for “free” films and on the Visual Center of the 
University of California for classroom films. State support 
of a state-wide film distribution service appears desirable 

\ Supervisor of Visual Instruction trained in visual 
techniques and library procedures is essential to the admin 
istration of a visual program. Class room supervision is 
particularly necessary since, although administrators are 
convinced that teachers need special training in visual in 
struction, teacher training institutions in California are 
doing little to meet the need 

Careful, long-time planning of the visual program with 
specific, continuous allocation of funds to the department 
is essential. In administrative units of 10,000 average daily 
attendance or more, fifty cents per pupil is sufficient to 


provide centralized visual services. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST GAS WARFARE 


A Civilian Defense 35 mm filmslide comprising 80 fully labeled, 
harid-drawn frames for Teachers, Doctors and others lecturing on 


oe $3.00 Postpaid 
VISUAL SCIENCES 


Box 264E SUFFERN, N. Y. 











A Producer Serves the Church 
(Concluded from page 389) 


Be that as it may. I still feel 
Bible, it is the one with the 


hope that 


I did on my life of Paul. 
that, of all stories in the 
greatest motion picture possibilities; and | 
some day I may have a part in producing it. 

“On leaving the Seminary I was determined to get 
into motion picture work in some manner to prove 
my growing conviction that this instrument is the most 
potent thing that man has yet created for getting ideas 
across ; and it has been a long but intensely interesting 
road toward convincing the Church of the great possi 
bilities that lie in the use of pictures for teaching the 
great underlying truths of Christianity. 

“After being ordained an Episcopal minister, | came 
to California with the consent of my Bishop, for the 
purpose of developing (if I could), at my own ex 
pense, some kind of motion picture that would prove 
er disprove my desire. I began working on a ‘short’ 
built around the story of the Good Samaritan. By 
the grace of God I met two men, Jack Coyle and Dana 
3urnett, who worked with me on the idea 

“The first thing we knew we had a feature film on 
our hands. I called it ‘The Great Commandment,’ 
because that was its subject: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole soui, and thy whole mind, 
and with all thy heart and all thy strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ We tried to sell the script to a 
major studio for production, but they laughed at us, 
saying that a religious story would die at the box office. 
Nevertheless, convinced that I had a good story, I put 
my own money into it. The picture was made; its 
test showings in Joplin, Missouri, and at Emporia, 
Kansas, proved that it was good box office ; and Darryl 
Zanuck bought it for $170,000. 

“Now I am confident that the Church can and will 
support a motion picture program, once it has had a 
chance to see what can be done when truly good pic 
tures are produced for its use. This we have done 
with four shorts that we have made at a cost of over 
$10,000 per picture. We have not begun to get any 
thing like the production cost back on even the first 
of -these shorts. Nevertheless, we are going ahead 
making them, believing that the results so far justify 
our program, and knowing that the market is great 
enough to support the finest kind of films, once they 
are properly developed.” 


A Source List on Safety 


Visual Aids in Safety Education: Supplement I.—Safety 
Education Projects, Research Division, N.E.A.—120] 


Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C., June 1942. 25: 
An evaluated listing of silent and sound motion pictures 


silent and sound film strips and lantern slides on su 

topics as: street and highway safety, fire prevention and 
protection, first aid, driver training, general safety an 
civilian defense. The compilation includes poor films as 


well as good ones, with comments as to quality 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; “See America” 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 
America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’ 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


—the comedy team that is 
absolutely convulsing the na- 
tion, starring in two of their 
finest comedies— 


“KEEP ’EM FLYING” 
—a story of the two nit-wits who 
get tangled up with the air 
corps, bringing to the screen 
some of the most thrilling and We are also proud to make 
spectacular air shots ever filmed available to you at this time, 
and— two feature productions 


“RIDE "EM COWBOY” “CAVALCADE OF AVIATION” 


—a picture which puts these ace 

comedians on horses, but can't and 

keep ‘em there. A _ hilarious “MENACE of the RISING SUN” 

— pe sate be = star These two featurettes were 

cast o ollywee eauries. actually billed as features in the 
Deanna Durbin pong Ae ay FB ree Sie 

joi Charles Laughton - and authentic. You should not 

- IT STARTED WITH EVE miss these. They are the "must" 

wo great stars in one of the motion pictures for every Ameri- 

finest comedies of the year. can, 


Burma Convoy 
Flying Cadets—Road Agent 


Here are three action-adventure 
pictures with top flight stars, 
each of which is guaranteed to 
provide you and your friends 
with a glorious evening of enter- 
tainment. 








Write Immediately to 


Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for complete informa- 
tion about these extra-ordinary attractions noted above as 
well as for features, short subjects, comedies, musicals, 
travelogues and animated cartoons. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Curtent Film Vews 


@ Be & Hower. Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, have ac- 
quired three 16 mm sound motion pic- 
tures, the subject matter of which is 
most timely, dealing as they do with 
the problems of vocational guidance 
in a world at war. These films, 
produced by Forum Films of Los An 
geles, are designed to help high school 
job applicants by showing them what 
qualifications are needed to get a job, 
and to hold it. 

Courtesy Comes to Town carries an 
instructive story based on the student's 
own experiences. It not only vitalizes 
the question of courtesy as applied in 
the business world, but definitely gives 
it a more meaningful place in the stu 
dents’ everyday life. 

I Want a Job has a typical high 
school group for its cast. A high 
school boy loses his job and is aided 
in finding new work by his uncle. The 
film stresses the importance of appear 
ance and correct approach in seeking 
employment, the correct and wrong 
way being demonstrated by a series 
of applicants. 

Minutes Are Pennies points out the 

difference in efficiency between a dis 
cordant office with a self-centered, un 
cooperative staff, and one in which 
every employee cooperates in fulfilling 
lis specific duty. 
@ Britisu InrorMATION Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, have 
published a new catalog of /ilms — of 
Britain at War which lists 167 factual 
subjects with full descriptions, dealing 
with the many aspects of Britain in war 
time. Sponsored by the British govern- 
ment, these films present the full-rounded 
picture of England’s war effort, drama- 
tizing the jobs, resources, people and 
ideals of that nation. 

The films have been grouped in the 
catalogue under nine major headings: 
Armed Services, Britain’s Allies, British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Civilian De- 
fense, The Farm Front, The Home Front, 
The Industrial Front, Transport and 
Communications, and Women in War. 
Many of these main groups are further 
classified, making it possible to locate 
films readily according to their content. 
\n alphabetical Index of film titles also 
provides quick reference. Except where 
specifically marked silent, they are all 
16mm _ sound films. 

Since the printing of this catalogue, 
another list has been compiled to include 
many new films, among which are: Para 
troops, Troopship, Fighting French Navy. 
Sovtet School Child, Blitz-Wash, Tale of 
Two Cities, Ditching, Hedging, More 
Eggs From Your Hens, A Letter from 
Home, New Towns for Old, ABCD of 
Health, Machines and Men, No Aeci- 
dents, and many others. 

Copies of these film listings may be 
acquired direct from the British Infor- 
mation Services, or through local film 
dealers and libraries. 


@ Watrtrer O. GutTiown, Inc., 25 W. 
45th St.. New York City, have just 
issued a folder describing their 16mm 
silent and sound aeronautics films 
These motion pictures are especially 
valuable for pre-flight training. The 
films listed include such subjects as 
\viation Mechanics, Basic Theories of 
Flight, Air Currents and Streamlining, 
Methods of Bomber Identification, the 
Story of our Air Army from Assembly 
Line to Performance in the Air, and 
a thrilling review of aviation from the 
Wright brothers to today’s fighting 
over Europe. Copies of this folder may 
be had from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
upon request 


Submarine Circus—at Silver Springs, 
Florida, a trick circus is seen in action 
entirely under water. The audience is 
shown how the tents are constructed 
on shore, painted with water-proof 
paint, dried, then lowered to the bot 
tom and anchored 

Pilot Boat—deals with the life and 
activities of the pilots who direct craft 
through the intricate channels and 
chartings of New York harbor 24 
hours a day 


M Bamey Firm Service, 1651 Cosmo 
Street, Hollywood, California, an 
nounces the exclusive distribution ot 
two Southwestern Indian films pro 
duced by Tad Nichols of Tucson, 
Arizona. These films are available in 
either color or black-and-white, for 
sale or rental. A teacher's guide ac 
companies each film. 

Navajo Indian Homelife portrays 
the activities of the Navajo Indians 
against the colorful geographical back 
ground of Northern Arizona. House 
types in different localities of the reser 
vation, intimate camplife scenes, and 
the Indian’s method of dry farming 
are followed by the Navajo family pre 
paring and eating a meal. A detailed 
sequence on the process of Sandcast 
Silverwork for making Navajo jewelry 
shows the forming of an ornamental 


bowguard and ring. 


Navajo Rug Weaving, filmed on a 
Navajo Indian Reservation, with a 
typical Navajo family and their camp 
as a background, tells the complet: 
story of the weaving of a Navajo rug 
from the shearing of sheep to the fin 
ished rug. All intermediate steps are 
presented in detail, with many closeup 
shots, including carding and spinning 
of the wool, coloring wool with native 
vegetable dye, use of the root of Yucca 
plant for washing wool, erecting the 
loom and steps of the weaving process. 

or further information, or a free 
copy of the complete catalog of teach 
ing films, write to Bailey Film Service, 


Hollywood. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


Vw « 
New York, N Y 
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PROTECT FILMS (on ee 
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.cse 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicage 
716. Labrea, Hollywood 


@ Farner Hupparp Epucationar FILMs, 
with offices at 188 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, and University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, California—where Father 
Hubbard is Head of the Geology We 
partment—have published a new cata 
logue presenting the 16mm sound films 
available from this library On the 
first page is an interesting summary 
of the exploitations and researches of 
Father Hubbard, “the Glacier Priest,” 
who for more than 16 years has ex 
plored and recorded on film more than 
a million feet of motion pictures in 
\laska and in the Pacific.» Besides 
these films, travel subjects on Africa 
\sia, Central and South 
United States, and other corners of th: 


America, 


world, are also available for rental 
from this library, as well as films on 
Defense (releasd by the Office of In 
Nature Studies, Sports 
Various Industries, Vocational Adven 
tures, and World War II. The cata 
logue lists 175 films with information 


formation ) 


given as to contents, running time, and 


rental charge. 


@ Orrictat Firms, Ine., 425 Fourth 
\ve., New York City, continues its 
policy of including several phases of 
the war in each volume of its News 
Chrills instead of producing individual 
Volume 3 of 1942 News 
Chrills now ready for release, contains 


subjects. 


the following: 

U. S. Rangers Raid Dieppe—U. S 
Rangers, in collaboration with Canadi 
an and British ground troops, Navs 
and Air Force move across the English 
Channel for the greatest assault of 
W orld War IT. 

U. S. Marines Capture Solomon 
Islands—-with Army Flying Fortresses 
overhead, Uncle Sam’s Leathernecks 
swarm ashore in the first pictures to 
show this action in the war against 
the Japanese. 

United Nations Stop Rommel—Brit- 
reinforced with 
American bombers, halt the advancing 


ish air strength, 
Axis columns. Nazi Marshal Rommel's 
troops become the target of a constant 
aerial attack. 

1100 U. S. and British Planes Bomb 
Germany—lU. S. 
bombers take part in this large scale 


Douglas “Boston” 
action of a raid on a German city. The 
bomb an industrial city, 
then shatter the docks of the old port 
of St. Malo. 

Volumes 1 and 2 of 1942 News 
Thrills were released in March and 
June of this year, and together these 
two reels contain a total of sixteen dif- 


*Bostons” 


ferent actions. 


(Concluded on page 404) 
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ARE EAGERLY AWAITED 


The above dual unit Ampro- 
sounds are typical of those used 
in “special services’ overseas 


Tie tin, 


at our far distant outposts 


lhe roar of a huge U.S. Patrol bomber 
ploughing to a stop in the harbor is 
always welcome music to American 
fighters at faraway bases. Among 
other things, it means mail from home 
and a fresh supply of the latest motion 
picture releases! 

Every inch of space in our vast fleet 
of cargo planes is precious— is urgently 
needed for transporting vital medical 
supplies and important war materials. 
Still our government considers motion 
pictures so valuable to the mainte- 
nance of high morale in the L. S. 
armed forces that the latest films. in 
16mm. versions. are classed as a 
“must” for our wartime skyway 
freight lines. 

Thousands of Ampro projectors are 
being utilized in a vast 16mm. motion 


picture program for training and en- 
tertaining United Nation soldiers on 
both fighting and production fronts. 
Still more projectors are needed! Pri- 
vate owners of 16mm. projectors are 
urged to contact Civilian Defense au- 
thorities in their local communities 
and enlist their machines in this vital 
wartime program. 


100% of Ampro facilities are en- 
gaged in the production of projectors 
and precision war equipment for the 
United Nations. Ampro engineering 
research continues undiminished —as- 
suring civilian users more efficient 
projectors than ever when the war is 
over. Inthe meantime you can plan for 
the future by keeping up with the new - 
est developments in 16mm. projectors. 
\\ rite today for latest Ampro Catalog! 


The Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 


-* AMPRO «= 


PRECISION 


CINE 


EQUIPMENT 
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Current Film News 
(Concluded from page 402) 


@ Orrice of War INFORMATION. Motion 
Picture Bureau, Washington, D. C. has 
released the following two information 
films in 16mm fer use by schools and 
community groups: 

Home on the Range—produced by 
the Department of Agriculture 
spiring picture of the Western range 
country and its contributions to the 
war. Photographed in Montana, the 
film gives authentic pictures of the 
Western ranges, herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep, and the men, who 
make sure that we and our Allies have 
enough beef and mutton, wool and 
leather. 

Salvage—in which Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, presents America’s desperate 
need for scrap for the manufacture of 
tanks, guns and planes, and makes an 
urgent appeal to the American people 
to save metals, greases, and rubber. 


an in- 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Continued from page 387) 

andrew, so the idea has a real antiquity. 
In the medicine show the entertain- 
ment also was “free,” but the audience 
paid for it by purchasing the nostrums 
of the chief performer. In the case of 
the modern propaganda film, however, 
the deal is not quite so bald; the “medi- 
cine,” which the patron is expected to 
take, is, as a rule, of a truly beneficial 
sort, conforming with the high stand- 
ards of our responsible, native adver- 
tising. 

The various film distributing depart- 
ments of the National Government are 
probably the outstanding American 
“free” services today. But there are 
many lesser centers of supply which 
operate on the same general basis, and 
there are many more which offer “free” 
films quite consistently along with 
other items listed at specified rental 
prices. In maintenance of the terms of 
the trade it is usually stipulated by the 
agency from which “free” films are 
obtained—and by none more emphat- 
ically so than the National Government 
and formerly the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Economics—that at the showings 
there must be no paid admissions. 
Thus, not only the showman, but the 
audience, is made tacitly to accept the 
aforesaid terms of give-and-take. 

In protection of the prints it is 
usually necessary for the prospective 
customers to post assurances of re- 
sponsibility and to name the makes 
and types of projectors they use. For 
many years Willard Cook issued his 
films primarily to “club members,” 
whose initiation fees actually consti- 
tuted a deposit, and whose introduc- 
tions by their friends were assurances 
of reliability. Occasionally the distrib- 
utors of “free” reels insist upon hav- 
ing audiences comprising a minimum 
number of persons—usually not less 
than two hundred. Nearly all require 


Mr. Nelson talks against a background 
of steel mills, tank arsenals, nitro- 
ammunition 


glycerine factories and 


plants already suffering from shortages. 


@ Artkino Pictures, INc., 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, exclusive distrib- 
utors of Soviet films in the Western hem- 
isphere, has just released a new catalogue 
of its current films. The listings comprise 
39 features and feature-length documen- 
taries and 75 shorts, including newsreels. 

The features are classified under the 
general headings of “Russia at War”, 
“Modern Russia”, “The History of the 


Russian People”, “The Founding of the 
Soviet Republic’, and “Documentary 


Films.” 

The short subjects include 20 and one- 
and two-reelers dealing with Russia’s war 
effort. Other short subject classifications 
cover science, industry, agriculture, na 
tural resources and transport facilities in 
the Soviet Union. There is also a series 
of four films on the Soviet Constitution 
and a group of travel films. 


reports of showings, giving particularly 
total attendance. 

In the various conditions set by the 
different distributors one may read the 
entire record of the unprofitable expe- 
riences which have occasioned them. 
All of the subsidiary companies of U.S. 
Steel, which have “free” reels to offer, 
uniformly specify that their films shall 
go to those “who have a legitimate use 
for them.” Carter’s Ink Company, of 
Boston, sends a_ selection from its 
three principal subjects only “to re- 
sponsible parties Owning projectors,” 
and “three showing dates must be 
given.” And there are many more 
interesting examples to be found. 

sy the Y.M.C.A. plan of “free” dis- 
tribution, the advertising industrialists, 
for whom the given propaganda pic- 
tures were originally produced, former- 
ly paid the Bureau twenty-five dollars 
per reel per year for general handling 
As the distribution 
areas expanded in later years and costs 
correspondingly increased, this figure 
was raised first to thirty-five dollars 
and so on up to a present sliding scale 
which now begins at seventy-five dol- 
lars for a 400-foot 16mm sound reel 
and reduces proportionately as_ the 


and maintenance. 


number of reels to the given subject 
becomes greater—that is, a hundred 
dollars for a two-reeler, and so on 
If duplicate prints are provided for 
listing in the widely circulated cata- 
logue, each reel is admitted to the 
In the exist 
ing system one print is guaranteed a 


library at the same rate. 


minimum audience of 12,500 people in 
any fiscal year. 

In the year 1926, which was near 
the close of the silent films period, v..e 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau esti- 
mated that, through its New York and 
Chicago offices, it had furnished a total, 
during the twelvemonth, of 24,216 pro- 
grams, consisting of 68,804 reels, to 
919 different exhibitors in churches, 
schools, industries, community and 
welfare organizations and Y.M.C.A’s, 
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with a total reported attendance of 
6,649,400 persons. Even then rather 
a tidy audience for any advertiser to 
reach. In 1939, through exchanges in 
New York, Chicago, and San Fran 
cisco, the Bureau shipped 127,000 reels 
for an estimated attendance of 26,000, 
000. In 1941, when a fourth exchangs 
was opened at Dallas, the figures wer 
still higher, reaching a total audience 
of 47,000,000, equalling over a third of 
the population of the United States of 
America O} course, tne 
Y.M.¢ 


films; many straight rental items art 


entire 


\. list is not composed ot “tree” 


included 


Opportunities for Service 

For ready perspective on the exist 
ing places of film distribution in th 
American non-theatrical field (as also 
for perspective on the matter of pro 
luction), grou the pictures in t 
natural, convenient, broad divisions. | 
believe that virtually every manifesta 
tion in the field may be placed under 
one or another of these headings 
school films, social service, medical, 
religious, fraternal, industrial, com 
mercial, public utilities, government, 
and recreational—what I call the “en 
tertainment fringe,’ meaning chiefly 
those miscellaneous non-theatrical 
shows such as one finds in summer 
hotels, social clubs and on steamships, 
and which obviously have many points 
in common with theatrical representa 
tions 

Most of the other classifications, with 
functions more sharply set off from 
those of the professional playhouse, 
broken further for 
technical information of workers, as 


may be down 
teacher-training films in the educational 
group, and shows which are apparatus, 
tools to help in achieving the group 
purpose, as classroom pictures. W<« 
have this subdivision of internal and 
external uses most clearly in govern 
ment, schools, medicine, the fraternal 
class, and industry—in “government” 
think not only of politics, but Army 
and Navy 


“industry” to mean the arts, crafts and 


schools, and understand 


group processes, which literally create 
earthly values. It is less pronounced 
in “religion,” although the volume of 
pictures on institutional service ther¢ 
is accompanied by a few subjects adapt- 
able to the needs of seminary training, 
and is to be found scarcely at all in 
“social service’ (welfare associations, 
foundations, etc.,), which seem to have 
more compelling forms of visual in- 
But it is 
becoming more marked in the “com 


struction for its students. 
merce” (advertising, 


distribution and 
“public groups 


utility” 
(transportation, light, heat, power and 


sales), and 


communication), where there is a dé 
veloping sense of the importance of 
teaching employees to maintain proper 
public relations. So far as the “enter- 
tainment fringe” goes, its training films 
may be borrowed from the theatres 
where there are plenty of them. But 
that is going completely out of our 
bailiwick 
(To be continued) 
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HAfmong the Producers 


Visual Instruction in First Aid 


which are contemplated by the Army 


Kodak has accepted the sponsorship, 
Army’s affiliated plan, of a 
recruited unit which will be known as 
the Signal Photo-Mail Company, and 


The value of first-aid training in . 
; ; ranty ‘ : under the 
peace time is unlimited, and in times 
of war it cannot be overestimated. 
During the present emergency, it is : samp : 
necessary to train large numbers of has assumed the responsibility of sup- 
1eCESSz ‘ arge ibers : rt ~ 
Ae : plying both officer and enlisted per- 

people quickly and thoroughly, in the ‘ a : ; ; 

t efficient method } ‘ble sonnel The unit will comprise nine 
mos - e = or OSS e . . “ 
To meet the growth of interest and ee ee cmeere i Saas grades 
P ° . » ; ( ¢ o Cc iz 
need for helpful information, among and 100 nigmy ‘Wained tecnficmns in 


Ate ; various enlisted grades 
the civilian population and the armed 
forces, on the subject of first aid, the he unit will be called to active mili- 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 tary service, partially or as a whole, 


The need for 
V-Mail operators is pointed out by the 
Army's recent disclosure that V-Mail 
facilities and stations are in operation 


East Ohio Street, Chicago, has pro within the near future 
called 
Film Aid to First Aid. Seven Picturols 
are included in this series 


duced a_ series of filmstrips 


“Bandag 


ing, Part I” “Bandaging, Part II”: both in the United States and abroad 
“Wounds”; “Control of Bleeding”: V-Mail is an adaptation of Kodak’s 
“Fractures”; “Artificial Respiration”: Recordak Svstem which is used for 
and “Transportation of the Injured.” record-keeping in thousands of banks 
The two filmstrips on bandaging in and business houses V-Mail letters 
clude various bandages which are ne¢ are photographed on microfilm, each 
essary for first aid procedures, with reduced in size to about one quarter 
detailed descriptions as to their ap of a square inch The film, only 1/80 
plication and constructio1 The Pic the weight of the riginal letters, is 
turol on “Wounds” describes the dif flown overseas. On the receiving end, 
ferent types of wounds and gives di letter-size enlargements are made from 
rections as to their treatment by first the folded, sealed in an envelope, 
aiders. “Control of Bleeding” care nd forwarded 
fully locates the six pressure points in The Army Postal Service urges that 
the body, tells how arterial and venous ill persons corresponding with mem 
pressure should be applied, and. ex bers of the armed outside of the 
plains the uses and application of vari United States take ful dvantage of 
\ Mail service 


Army-Navy Decoration to 
Bausch & Lomb 








I the third time un fourteen 
nths, the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
( pat of Rochester, New York, 
as honored by the armed forces when 
it received the Army-Navy Production 
\w ird o1 sSepte mbet1 0, 1942. for ex 
ceptional achievement in the production 
of war equipment Che company was 
st group awarded the Navy 
An arm fracture splint n July 25, 1941, and the first to 
fl lant 1 the United States 
ous types ol bandages and tourniquets Bcd ak de t a , ia co 
in the control ot excessive bleeding. add : C, aries Sta; hich it ee Bane 
“Fractures” describes the symptoms, pe 12 194? ha : 
the treatment, and the different types “+g ee 
of splints used in the treatment of shen a , Na ot Is the joint 
fractures in first-aid work. When, why, chic. ition =O! dot hnghting services, 
and how to use artificial re spiration is Was presenter vy Captain Henry 
discussed in the Picturol on “Artificial larkland, Na’ Ord — = 
Respiration.” In “Transportation of ton r vu 5 ; — Colon 
the Injured,” approved techniques of J. At Od, CHI chester O1 
carrying and methods of handling in nce District 
jured persons are shown. Twice before Colonel At 
ur compa received the 
Eastman Organizes V-Mail Unit Na tribute [t is quite fitting 
hat t my should join the Navy 
[The Eastman Kodak Company is in awarding to vou its citation on be 
recruiting 115 skilled technicians from half of our soldiet land and in the 
among its own employees for V-Mail air who are using your superior and 
service with the United States Army much needed equipment The Army 
These men will assist in the establish- is proud of its association with crafts 
ment of numerous V-Mail stations men of Bausch & Lomb.” 
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The award was accepted by Herbert 
Eisenhart, president, on behalf of the 
company, and Michael J. Smith, repre- 
senting the employees. Both pledged 
increasing efforts to keep the armed 
forces supplied with needed optical 
equipment. 

The formal ceremony, at the plant, 
was preceded by a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the company’s history over 
three local broadcasting stations. 

The new red and blue Army-Navy 
pennant, with added Service Star, will 
now supplant the Navy burgee on 


Bausch & Lomb’s masthead. 


Filmslide Course in First Aid 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, have 
also prepared a first aid course in the 
form of a slidefilm Kit-set for use in 
the wartime educational and industrial 
field. 


fohaaheta 1-4. 


A frame from “Dressings and Bandages” 


The aim of this visual material is 
to save time in teaching the basic 
fundamentals of first aid procedures. 
Now, with the exigencies of war and 
war production and the increasing ac- 
cident rate in military, industrial and 
civilian life, the introduction of this 
visualized course is especially impor- 
tant. 

There are twenty separate slidefilm 
productions in the slidefilm set. The 
subjects covered are: “Purposes of 
First Aid”, “The Body” (2 parts), 
“Shock”, “Unconsciousness”, “Common 
“Minor Injuries”, 
“Wounds” (2 parts), “Dressings and 
Bandages”, (2 parts), “Artificial Res- 
piration,”’ “Burns”, “Poison”, “Frac- 
tures” (3 parts), “Moving the Injured” 
(2 parts), “First Aid f ~ Survivors”. 
The two parts on “The Body” are in 
Technicolor. In all, there are 1,084 in- 
dividual pictures, including special 
photographs, sketches, diagrams, cross 
sections, and exhibits. They reveal 
the step by step procedure recom- 
mended in each emergency. For each 
film there is a synchronized voice re- 
cording, and a printed text-book. An 
instructor’s guide also is provided, and 
provision .is made in the program at 
intervals to stop and make physical 
demonstrations and trials of points 
brought out in the lesson. 


Emergencies’, 
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Audio-Visual Aids in Arizona Schools (W. D. Smith, Ariz. Techr.- 
Parent); A Brief Review of Audio-Visual Aids (EF. EF. Sechriest, Ala. 
Sch. Jl.)—Feb. p. 65. .. . Visual Aids Available to Schools on Same 
Basis as Library Materials (G. L. Hutcheson, Ga. Ed. Jl.); A Unified 
Visual Aid Approach (S. 8. Bernhard, High Points)—Mar. p. 107 
.. . Movies in the Rural School (C. D. Blair, Nat. Sch.); Understand 
ing Visual Communication (K. ©. Ray, Ohio Seh.); Central ‘lexas 
Cooperative Film Library (7. F. Higgins, Tex. Outlook)—Sept. p. 263 

, Setting up a County-Wide Audio-Visual Aids Program (R. V 
Braham, Sch. Ex.): Organizing Film Programs (S. J. Bernhard, 
High Points); Visual Education (Harry Norton, Mont. Ed.) ; Success 
Lies in Organization (Alex Jardine, Nat. Sch.)—Oct. p. 305. . A 
Study of Audio-Visual Education in Onawa Public Schools (John P 
Weisensee): Visual Aids Help Wartime Teaching (Lelia Trolinge: 
Colo. Sch, Jl.)——Nov. p. 351. 


Evaluation and Research 


Evaluating Films Used in the Classroom (Leo Cain, Cal. Jl. Sec. Ed.) ; 
Specific Contributions of Films to Science Teaching (A. VanderMeer, 
Sch. Rev.)—Jan. p. 20. . . Evaluating the School's Use of Motion 
Pictures (Edgar Johnaon, Va. Jl. Ed.); Visual and Other Aids (R. BE 
Jewett, Soc. Studies)—June p. 224. . . Selected Educational Motion 
Pictures (Amer. Council Ed.)——Oct. p. 305. 


Utilization 

Visual Aids in Education (N. J. Vis. Ed. Syllabus); Advancing the 
Use of Visual Aids (Wilma Nelson, Volta Rev.) Materials Please! 
(G. F. Stover, Ala. Sch. Ji.)—Mar. p, 107. . . . Correlating Audio- 
Visual Aids (D. L. Kruzner, Wash. Ed. Jl.); Shell Production— 
Motion Pictures as an Aid to Quantity Manufacture (Lt. Col. Roy 
Bowlin, Army Ord.)—Apr. p. 141...Visual Education in Glenvilk 
(West Va. Sch. Jl.) —May p. 184... Effective Use of Filmstrips (£ 
I. Woodbury, Safety Ed.)—June p. 224...Navy’s Use of Motion Pic 
ture Films for Training Purposes (Lt. Wm. Exton, Jr., Jl SMPE) ; 
The Sound Film for the Gifted (H. A. Gray, Sec. Ed.) ; Prison Educa 
tion and the Sound Film (H. A. Gray, Sch. & Soc.)—Sept. p. 263 
Teaching by Bulletin Board (G. G@. Starr, Sch. Ex.)—Oct. p. 305 
Practical Hints for the Use of Motion Picture Films in Voca 
tional and Technical Education (Gilbert Weaver); Art Educatior 

Alert (Pratt)—Nov. pp. 352, 365 

Graphs, Pictures, School Journeys, Slidefilms 

Elements in Geography Readiness (Gertrude Whipple, Elem. Sch 


Jl.): Let Pictures Tell the Story (Gloria McIntire, Occupations) 
Jan. p. 21 Pictures as Aids to Learning in the Social Studies 


(R. W. Cordier, Soc. Studies )—Apr. p. 141 . A Project in Graph 
ing (L. C. Thompson, Minn. Jl. Ed.)—May p.184. . . Victory 
Training through Sound Slidefilms (EZ. J. Woodbury, Safety Ed.) 


Camera as a Supervisory Aid (Phila Humphreys, Nat. Sch.)—Sept 


p. 263. . . . School Journey in the History Program of English and 
American Secondary Schools (R. Solis-Cohen, ‘Vex. Outlook)—Oct 
p. 305 


Photography and School Production of Visual Aids 


Movies ‘Tell School Story (Charles Gramet—J/ 1 Shipley Nat 
Sch.); School-Produced Motion Pictures (R. EB. Jewett, Soc. Studies 


Jan. p. 21 . Why Teach Photography! (H. J. Ivens, Sch 
Mgmt )—Feb. p. 65. . “Come to See Our Show” (Dorothy Bowen 
Nat. Sch.); Visual Aids in Chemistry (H. W. Woodson, Chicago Scl 
Jl.)—Mar. p.107. . Showing Education to the Public (Rk. ¢ 


Wheeler, Wis. Jl. Ed.); Making a Movie to Make Your Point (W. G 
Hart, Sch. Ex.)—Apr. p. 441 Photography in the Curriculum 
(Leon Stroud, Wash. Ed. Jl.)—May p. 184. . Something New fm 
Commencement (Roy Sullivan, Sch. Ex.); The Production of a Slide 


File (Manning Bleich, Soc. Studies); Class-Made Visual Aids with 
Sound Effects (7. E. Smith, Soc. Studies); Photography in a Junior 
High School Class (Helen Roberts, High Sch. Jl.)—June p. 224 

The Public Relations Film (Godfrey Elliott, Sch. Bd. Jl.) Schoo 


Films Defense Work (Ruth Henry, Movie Makers)—Nov. p. 365 


Photoplay Appreciation and Teacher Training 


Movie Crities Are Made, Not Born (F. L. Smith, Sch. Ex.); History 
Directs the Movies (Kurt Pinthus, Amer. Scholar) Jan. p.2l. . 
New Tools of Teaching (W. W. Charters, Ed. Res. Bul Feb p. 65 


Radio and Recordings 


Radio and Its Progeny (L. H. Titterton, Amer. Scholar); Televisio1 


-A New Tool (J. R. Hutchinson, Nat. Sch.); San Francisco Exneri 
ment in Radio Education (G@. @, Mullany, Cal. Jl. Sec. Ed Kel 
=, GB.-s « Why Teachers Don’t Use Schou! Broadcasts (Seertey Keid 
Ohio Sch.); Science by Radio (Emilie Utteg, Chicago Sch. JI.) 
Audio-Educational Services for Your School (BE. W. Ziebarth, N. D 
Tehr.)—Apr. pp 141-2. . Radio in the Classroom (Carroll Atkin 
on, Clearing House); A. Centralized Radio-Sound System (R. &. 


Oldis, Sch. Ex.); Scientific Gadgets Come to the Aid of Learning 
(H. A. Carpenter, Ed.); Sound Reeords in Modern Language Instruc 
tion (Lt. F. 8S. Walls, 8. C. Ed.)—May p. 185 Recordings fo 
School Use: A Catalog of Appraisals (J. R. Miles)—Oct. p. 306 


Book Reviews 


A Course of Study in Radio Appreciation (Alice P. Sterner)—dJat 
. 21. . Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries (Gerald D 
McDonald)—Mar. p. 108 Visual ‘‘Education’’? The Serious 
Student’s Guide to Social Misinformation (Winifred Johnston); ‘rash 
Craft (C. R. Foster) May p. 185 The Audio-Visual Handbook 
(E. C. Dent)—June p. 225 Focus on Learning (C. F. Hoban 
Jr.); Laboratory Manual and Workbook in Visual Education (M. J 
Gioetting)—Sept. pp. 263-4 


Sources of Materials 


Audio-Visual Aids for Adult Education (James Brown Adult Kd 
Bul.); Pieture File Pointers (Norma Ireland, Wilson Lib. Bul.) Lids 
to Democracy: Radio, Movies, Press (Edgar Dale)—Jan. p. 21 


Field Manual for Museums (Ned J. Burns): Music in the Junior and 
Senior High School: A Tentative List of Visual and Teaching Aids 


(Lili Heimers)—Feb. p. 86 Victor Directory of 16mm _ Filn 
Sources; Education and National Defense Series —Mar. p. 108 

The Other Americas through Films and Records imer. Council Ed 
Health Education (Ethel M. Booth)—-May p. 185 An index t 


Visual and Auditory Aids and Materials (Eliz. Findly-L. Ff Becl 
Curric. Bul.); Films for Defense (WPA Writere)—June p. 225 
Catalog of Films for Church and Community Use——Sept. p. 264 

Basic Field Manual: List of Publications for ‘Training, Including 
Training Films and Filmstrips——-Oct. p. 306 


Miscellaneous 


Visual Aids Digest, 1941—(N. J. Vis. Ed. Assn Feb. p. 65... 
Addresses and Forum Discussions of the Fifth Annual Southern Uon- 
ference on Audio-Visual Education—Mar. p. 107 International 
Journal of Religious Education Special Number on Visual Education 
in the Church Program; Motion Pictures Build Mid-Week Service 
(R. T. Loesch, Church Mgmt.); Accent on Purpose (W. L. Rogers 
Internat]. Jl. Rel. Ed.); Visual Review—June pp. 224-5 . ‘The 
Motion Picture in a World at War (Wit H. Hays)—Sept. p. 263. . 
Films in International Relations (Blake Cochran, ‘'chr. Col. tec.) 
Nov. 351. 























December, 1942 


THE DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Conducted by James D. FINN 


DVI President Called to Government Work \ Vetera of 


the Visual Field Retires New Appointment for Hoban 
From the National Sccretary Zone Reports lan. 23 
Program Winter Meeting of the DVI, San Francisco—Fron 
the National Office News from Zones Il IV Vv. 
Vial, & Keb. 66-68 
Film Library Directors Meeting in Zone IV Spring Meeting 
of Zon It] Mar 95 
Reports from Zones I, Il, Il Apr 144 
Conference Progrum—Zone I! Zone VI Connecticut sso 
ciation Meeting May 188-90 
All Roads Lead te Denver DVI Program Radio Confer 
ence in Colorado June 232-33 
To the Members of the DVL (Camilla Best New DVI Officers. Oct 307 
News from Zone IIL of DVI Nov. 35 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Conducted by DAavip GOODMAN 
Motion Pictures versus Lantern Slides in Teaching Certai 
] > \ 


Units of Biology Katherine Rose) . Feasible Pro 


gram for Visual Education in the Intermediate Grades 


(Faye B. Huetson Jan. 30-1 
An Evaluation of the Use of Visual Aids in the ‘leaching of 

tiology (Charles A Cate) reb 7( 
The Present Status of Visual Education in Texas Jack W 

Wears) ; Mar. 110 
Sound and Action in Today's Instructional Film Virgil J 

O Connor \pi 151 
Research in Educational Film idolf F. Sturmthat June 228 
‘lhe Development of the Diorama in the Museums of the U.S 

(Irene Fletcher Cypher sept 
What Are the Educational Values of the Sound-Slide Film 

(F D. MeClusky-Eathe I Berg et $14 
The Comparative Effectiveness of Pictorial Teaching Materi 

als (David J. Goodman Nov 
The Organization, Administration, and Support of Visual In 

struction in California (Harry M. McPherson Dec 10( 


SCHOOL-MADE MOTION PICTURES 
Conducted by Harpy R. FINCH 


Co-operative Plan of \ntioch College’  Filmed-—Houstor 
Schools Film Jan $Y 
Connecticut School Produces—Course in Film Making Feb 7 
\ University Thesis in 16mm Mar, 11 
Does a School-made Film Influence High School Student 
Amateur Film Contest Kilm on Chrysanthemut \pi 148 
Connecticut Trade Schools Make a Moving Picture May iv 
I'wo Public Relations Films Movie Contest Winners—-Sum 
mer Course in Film Production June Z34 
Scenario for The Last Leaf School Movie Contest Winners. Sep 
\ Film on Pedestrian Safety Do You Walk Safel Hand 
book for Film Makers Horse Film Completed | Uni- 
versity Extension Uct 509 
School Films on Safety Other School-Made Films Nov $54 
Madison Teachers’ Association Produces Other Film Reports Dex 19 
Question Box. conducted by Godfrey Elliott, i ever ssue Janua 
September 
NEWS AND NOTES 
Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 
Fifth School Broadcast Conference Museum Kediscovering Amer 
ica’ Program Film Material on South America \ssociation for Kidu 
cation by Radio Visual Program on Defense ‘heme University in 
augurates Visual Department Draftees Learn from Nazi War Films 
Kentucky Audio-Visual Clini Jan. 34-37 
Government Film Coordinator Appointed—Defense Film Production 
Film Study Courses—Growing Activity in Tennesses South Carolina 
Service Expands—Another USHA Film Slide Feb, 78-8 
Southwest \udio-Visua Conference Connecticu Visual Meeting 
Visual Aids for Defense Training Classes— Dak Government Worl 
Material for Pan American Day March 116-118 
Texas Conference on Radio and Visual Education Visual-Voca 
tional Joint Session Hoban with U.S Signal Corps Equipment 
Committee to Advise WPB H. ¢ Grubbs Presents Educational Award 
SMPE Spring Convention len Best 1941 Features April 154-157 
Spring Conference of California Group First Southwest Audio 
Visual Conference May 196-198 


Visual Education on World Federation Program at Montreal—Ma 
chine Shop Films Do Good Teaching Job—Georgia A idio-Visual Meet 


ing—Texas Radio ind Visual Conference Amateur Color’ Films 
Wanted by \rmy Film \ids Government Nutrition Program 
Workshop on Auditory Problems Uses Films—Ban on Amateur Cam 
eras Lifted at Marine Studios June 238-241 
Government Film Offices Re-Organized—Government War Filn 
LList—Office of Education to Produce More Training Films—Projection 
Equipment in Elementary Schools—Expansion of College Library 
Inter-American <Activities—Films Speed Up Army Training (mericat 
Education Week Documentary Film Group Disbands Sept. 276-79 
Jureau of Mines Films in Demand College Film Courses Attuned 
to War School Exhibits to Show Wartime ser é Movie Eng 
neers Convention Red Cross Photographie Contest Oct. 320-24 
Southern Conference or Audio-Visual Eduecati« Training Filn 
on Vocational Program ennessee Holds Second nual Conference 
Nutrition Film Released i) 16mm \llies to Exchange Films or 
the War Role of Films I War Told to S.M.P.1 Photograph 
Course Offered by Ohio lI rsity Association if School Film Lib- 
raries Discontinued Nov. 360-369 
West Virginia Visual Society Revived New York Visual Sectior 
Meeting—Religious Films for Our Armed Forces Minnesota Visua 
Group Meets at MEA—2000 Reels of GE Welding Movies in Use 
Projection Courses in Arm) Camps Conference Proceedings Pub 
lished University of Virginia Inaugurates Visual Service Dec 396-8 
NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
Conducted by H. ¢ LARSON 
Monthly Evaluations of Edueational Films by a ‘Teacher Committes 
The Flag Speaks; Power for Defense 'VA—Feb. 74-¢ Kit 
Aid: Wounds and Fractures the Electrician the World We Want 
to Live In; Time to Spar M 114 Land Birds of the Ka 
ern U.S.: Amerieans A lall Tales Masterpiece Paintings in Cole 
Slides Apr. 152-53 Simple Machines Harvests for ‘lomorrow 
\ Letter to Grandmothe \ Guidane Problem for 8 ol and Home 
New York Calling——May 194-5 Hidden Hunger Kefore the 
Doctor Comes , Child Went Fortt Fighting tt kire Bomb—J une 
236-7. . Ring of Steel; Democracy in Action; Columbus; Coa! for 
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Victory Romance of Robert Burns—Sept. 280-3. . Serap for 
Victory; The Battle Is In Our Hands; Making a Clay Portrait; In 
Every Day—Oct. 316-8 Westminster Abbey; Great Lakes; West- 
ern Front Origin of Mathematics—Nov. 356-8. 


CURRENT FILM NEWS 


Announcements and brief descriptions of new films. with sources, 
on following pages: Jan. 38, 40—Feb. 82, 84—Mar. 122—Apr. 158, 
160—May 204, 206—June 240—Sept, 284-6—Uct. 328, 880—Nov. 
166, 368 Dec. 402, 404 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
DeVry Versatile \mplifier—tElectricity Slidetiim Set—KCA Kngi- 


eer Cited by SMPE—New G-E Photofiash Lamps....,..... dan, 42 
S. V. E. Filmstrip Correlation—-—Keystone Elementary Science Units 
New Lens Focuses Automatically. .........cccccccccvcee Feb. 86 


Visual Teaching Kit-——-Spencer Reader for 35mm Microtilm—New 
RADIANT” Sereen—Bell & Howell “Flat Kate’ Service Policy— 
Lite-Lock Shading \ New Classroom Screen Shade—Visual Aids for 


Good Teaching 5.0.5 PONS 0.0 cn denn peckvenoe see April 162-63 
S. V. E. Kodachrome Slides—Slide Viewer.............. June 242 
Visual Teaching Kit On South America—New Air-Flo Stereopton— 

Delivery Status of Radiant Screens. ...........ceeecee00. Sept. 286 


Covarrubias Reproductions—Bausch & Lomb Advertising Kxpanded 
Filmslide on Protection Against Gas—Da-Lite Screens to be avail- 
tble : WEEEEEEEE Cee uct. 830 
sell & Howell Awarded Army-Navy “E’’—Carboloy Visual skduca- 
ion Program—Eastman Flies the “E’’ Pennant—DeVry Hears from 
Pearl Harbor SEreeeerrie. eer FO Nov, 870 
Visual Instruction in First Aid—Eastman Organizes V-Mail Unit— 
Filmslide Course in First Aid—-Army-Navy Decoration to Bausch & 
Lomb SECTOR ET FS oe ee eee eee re Dec, 405 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hand-Made Lantern Slides (Ann Gale)—Light (Jan. 22); 
Doing Your Share (Apr. 143); Caring for Pets (Sept. 
262); A Health Program (Dee. 390) 
Committee on Field Experiences (William W. Wattenberg). .Jan. 18 


The Inter--American Cultural Film Program.............. Feb. 60 
\ Method for Darkening Classrooms (Helen Price)........ Mar, 119 
Films for Training Shipyard Workers................... 120 
Noteworthy Joint-Session of Midwestern Forum and Depart 

ment of Visual Instruction, Zone IV................Apr. 184 
Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction, 

1942 <a ; ....Apr. 145, May 186, June 241 
In Memoriam: Arthur G. Baleom, Carlyle Ellis........... May 183 
\ Besic Reading List for Students of Audio-Visual Education 

(Mary E Townes-Etta Schneider).........ccceseccs 5 187 
Films for Defense on the Home Front................... 200 
Religious Film Association Organized..................e- 202 
Youth Takes to Wings”’ a 6uk are peta @.6 © iS abe eke eee 203 
Films on the War Program. ere, ae 3% + sab o.p-d0e sme 
Filmes at Werk fot Viotets. 65. 00s iuwes shone eee Sept. 265 
\ New Approach to the Home Economics Teaching Problem 

(Polly Patterson) a wre Vecrerererrit.. or) te re 268 
Backing up the Guns! po Mb x oein kun s pap a Oct. 308 
More Films to Train Millions in Industrial Skills........... 310 
\ City School System Keeps in Step with the Emergency... 312 
Darkening the School Auditorium (Byron O. Cully)........ 319 
Filmslides Speed Aviation Training (Lyne S. Metcalfe).... 326 
For Wider Distribution of Government War Films to Schoo 

and Community Groups (Abraham Krasker).......... Nov. 353 
Castle ‘““News Parade’’ Covers All Fronts................. 364 
{ Producer Serves the Chiral ...a. ccvse seek 5 te454a Dec. 388 


‘he Film and International Understanding (John E. Dugan) 391 
\ Message from the Office of War Information, Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau age 


They Now Work for Uncle Sam 

® Charles F. Milner, for several years head of the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of North 
Carolina is now Lieutenant Milner, U. S. N., in 
charge of visual work at Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station, Great Lakes, III. 

@ Dr. H. A. Gray, long associated with ERPI 
Classroom Films as Director of Field Studies, is 
Captain Gray in the Aviation School of the Army 
\ir Force at Miami, His work is the preparation 
of instructors’ manuals for the air force films and 
general supervision of the use of films in the dif- 
ferent training units. 

®@® Harold Fleck, president of Vaporate Co., Inc. 
now serves Uncle Sam as Lieutenant in the Navy. 

® Albert Reid Bailey, head of Bailey Films Service, 
Hollywood, California, is now Corporal Bailey, 
engaged in visual work at Chanute Field, Ran- 
toul, Ill. 

® Orville Goldner, formerly of Leland Stanford 
University, California, has been commissioned 
Lieutenant and is directing the production of 
training films for the Navy and Marine Corps. 
His new address is Training Films Unit, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Navy Department, Washington, 
- & 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo 


Bailey Film Service G) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 377) 


Brandon Films _ @) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 398) 


Castle Films (3) 
R CA Bldg., New York City 


(See advertisement on pages 373, 393) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 


84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl.. Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 


DeVry School Films (3) 


1111. Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 374) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Father Hubbard Educational Films (2) 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


(See advertisement on page 400) 


Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St.. Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 400) 


Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Basement—Germanic Museu: 1 


Frisbie Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2,5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il 


(See advertisement on page 395) 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
35 W. 45th St., New York City (2, 5) 
Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 400) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Princeton Film Center (2) 
410 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J 


Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


Swank’s Motion Pictu.es (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


(See advertisement on page 394) 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 401) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 403) 


Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 377) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 374) 


(3, 6) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


General Films, Ltd. 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 


(3, 6) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 FE. Eighth St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 395) 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 


449 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, lowa 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York Cit 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, [Il 


(See advertisement on page 395) 


Jam Handy Organization 
2900 KE. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich 
(See advertisement on page 397) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 376) 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, 
Fla 


(See advertisement on page 400) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 


(See advertisement on page 401) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 374) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St... W. Toronto 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 


(See advertisement on page 376) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 399) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16 silent. 


(2) indicates 16 sound, 


(3) indicates 16 
silent. 


sound and 


(4) indicates 35 silent. 


indicates 35 sound. 


indicates 35 sound and 


silent. 











under other headings, $1.00 each. 








